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CHAPTER XXI, 


Sing, then, of the light 
hich you once could not see, 
The sequel that comes 
To a life’s mystery, 

A BALMY air, an azure sky, flecked with light 
clouds which tempered, but not obscured, the sun’s 
bright rays; tiny wavelets lapping the shining 
sands in indolent suppression of acknowledged 
power, a few small boats dotting the calm surface 
of the sea, each and all combined to make an even- 
ing stroll soothing and inviting to the recently 
excited minds of ‘Mabel Stuart and her still more 
interested cousin, Myra Linton; but the rest and 
quietude of the scene exerted but little influence on 
the latter. 

“ T cannot understand Leonard’s silence or non- 
appearance,’ she said, fretfuily; “I thought he 
would at least have answered my letter, even if he 
had not been able to come down at once to share or 
dispel our anxiety.” 

‘Keep up your faith and hope,” said Mabel, with 
a faint smile ; “ remember, I do not preach without 
practice—for Heathfield’s absence, with the non- 
arrival of promised letters, is trying me very hard, 
pea still believe all will be satisfactorily accounted 
or. 

‘* But that poor girl remaining uninterred is so 
shocking,’ rejoined Myra, “and although Mr. 
Woodman behaves so kindly, so nobly in the affair, 
I feel as if Leonard had more right to interfere ; 
but,’’ she added, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ perhaps it will 
only prow an additional trouble, for we have gained 
no advantage from the consequences of the fatal 
luterview between Parkyns and the unfortunate 
victim of his deception. Mrs Bunce, not under- 
Standing the language, leaves us in ignorance of 
What passed in that last sad scene.” 
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{ THE LITTLE FLIRT,’’} 


** Poor girl, poor wretched man!’’ said Mabel, 
softly ; ‘he was justly punished by her death, and 
she was saved from the worse fate of being tied to 
@ criminal.”’ 

“ Yes,” assented Myra, “and her being guiltless 
of participation in his villany, and having fled from 
him as soon as she discovered it, leave us free to 
regard her memory with tender pity and respect.” 

“ One other thing distresses me,’’ resumed Mabel, 
after a pause, “ which is the difficulty of accounting 
to Mrs. Bentley for our extreme interest in this 
poor foreigner without entering on the forbidden 
topic of St, Clair’s anxious position, and our conse- 
quent annoyance at the disappearance of the man 
whom Mrs. Bunce accused of having caused the poor 
girl’s death.”’ 

“We must keep Leonard’s secret at all‘hazards,” 
said Myra, eagerly, ‘‘ and leave it to his discretion 
when he comes’’ (this spoken a little bitterly) 
‘“*what disclosures to make to his doting aunt, 
whose affection I feel sure will stand the test of 
poverty, as mine has done,” and she turned away 
with a bright blush of allowable self-satisfaction. 

* % * * ao * 

Whilst his lady-love and her cousin were thus 
accusing and defending his apparent indifference, 
Leonard St. Clair was enduring fatigue and anxiety 
by day and night that he might obtain the means 
to free those dear to hin from the danger and difli- 
culties which had so long menaced them. He had 
proceeded to Mrs, Potter’s house immediately after 
his cautious communication to Mr. Munroe, and 
astonished the good woman by naming Parkyns’ 
confession, but resnecting her kindly feeling for her 
late lodger, he withheld the doubt he had imbibed 
that theunhappy man had destroyed himself, merely 
stating that he had repented of his frauds and 
theits, and given him, Leonard, the power to regain 
his property. F 

“At least,” he added, ‘‘ you have a packet 
addressed to me, which I hope and believe will 
enable me to do so.”” ; 
| “There is the packet,” said Mrs. Potter, drawing 
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it from her pocket, “and I trust it will prove of the 
use you c¢xpect; and I am very thankful, sir, to 
think that the poor young man has done what he 
could to repair his fault—poor young man!” she 
repeated, sadly; and her tears began to flow so fast 
that Leonard abruptly took his leave, in sheer pity 
to her emotion. 

During his rapid transit in a hansom cab back 
to the city Leonard opened the important packet 
and withdrew the key wrapped within a written 
paper, the perusal of which surprised and annoyed 
him. It contained a note to an address in Paris, and 
the few words to himself, “deliver this note your- 
self and you will receive the box of which the en- 
closed is the key.” 

More trouble, more fatigue, and, worst of all, more 
uncertainty ; for who could tell whether his errand 
might not have been forestalled, and the treasure 
again placed beyond his reach; at all events the 
effort to secure it must be made without delay. The 
hour for his friends to assemble was near at hand, 
but he must not stay to meet themor he should lose 
a train. The news that he must start for Paris at 
once was, therefore, told to Mr. Munroe, and the 
old man’s manly feeling overcame his bodily weak- 
ness. 

“Go, my dear boy, and Heaven biess your honour- 
able exertions. I will receive our friends, for such I 
know them to be, and will explain the reason of 
your absence ; be assured they will pardon and ap- 
prove it.” 

* ¢ * * 3¢ 

Three days afterwards the Folkstone steamer was 
nearing that port, at the same time that a Scotch 
vessel was steaming against tid: towards London. 
Amongst the passengers stood Captain Allan 
Gordon, who had preferred returning by water, for 
a short stay in the metropolis. He had not heard 
from St. Clair since his hasty visit to Elmfield, and 
felt anxious to learn his subsequent movements; 
for Heathfield had enlightened him on the subject 
of Leonard’s engagement to Myra Linton, and the 
good fellow, kuowing uotbing of its temporary 
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on 
breach. longed to know how “the little flirt,” as 
Heathfield had ealled her, had stood the test of her 
lover’s adversity. 

Absorbed in these thoughts he stood silently on 
the deck, mechanically watching the outward bound 
vessels dropping down with the tide; it ran very 
fast, and occasionally there floated by on its surface 
stray loge of wood,and other unregarded trifles, 
swept from the wharves and docks. Presently a 
larger dark object cangnt Gordon’s eye; surely it 
was a huwanform. He called the captain’s atten- 
tion toir. 

“ All right,”’ said the bluff sailor, “* lower a boat 
there—stop her.”’ he roared to the engineers. Both 
orders were obeyed. and in a few minutes the body 
of awell dressed man was laid on the vessel’s deck. 
But to what avail for life must have been extinct 
for hours, periaps for days. Of course he was un- 
known to any ove on board, but Gordon pressing 
forward as the otier men drew back, saw witha 
thrill of surprise and horror two gold studs of 
peculiar shape, left in the dead man’s shirt front; 
and the one wiich should have made wp the set was, 
he felt sure, engraved, “ No. 3, from L. St, C. to L. 
P.,’ and was nowin the posseseion of his injured 
friend, St. Clair. 

Drawing the captain aside he told in brief, hurried. 
terme that friend’s late trouble aud vain pursuit of 
the man that now lay dead before them; and to 
prove his trath the remaining etuds were taken out 
and found, in the engraving and numbérs, to corre- 
spond with Gordou’s description. 

“It will be an awful bore to have to attend an in- 
quest as seon ae we reach shore,” said the captain, 
with agloomy look,“ name unknown etcetera,” then 
turning to thore around (who were ignorant of Gor- 
don’s confidential diselosures), he asked: “ What 
say you, my friends, shall we give this poor fellowa 
eailor’s graxe, and say nothing of our having fished 
him ont of the river, it will be better than reviving 
the possible grief of friends, and being a great 
hindrance to ewr own business.” 

An unanimous assent wae givem to the plan, a 
spare hammock shotted to reveive the body, and 
each man stood bareheuded, whilst Gordon repeated 
a short prayer, ss the mortal part of Louis Parkyns 
was dropped to the bottom of. the Thomes- 

* * % * * 

When Leonard St. Clair, flashed, eager, and thank- 
ful, alighted from the train at Cannon S:reet, bis 
hand was seized in a iriencly graep, and a well-known 
voice bade him welcome to England, 

‘* Por I can see by your face, my dear fellow, that 
you have good news to tell,” said Allan Gordon, who 
had preceded him to town by a few hours, ‘I have 
just come from seeing that old brick Abel, and as his 
master had received your telegram I knew where to 
meet you, and now com: along, we can talk when we 
get to youroffice, I shall have something strange to 
tell,” 

“Yes, Abel, it is all right,” said Leonard, cheer- 
fully, as he met the anxious gaze of the faithfal ser- 
vant. “ You will se the old tirm of Munroe and St, 
Clair lift up their heads again in honour and pros. 
perity, and I say the sxme to you, my friends,” look- 
ing towards the excited clerks, “and shall not forget 
how well you have borne being undera cloud with 
your employers; but I must now go to my kind, 
patient partuer.”’ 

Later in the day St. Clair’s good news was com- 
municated to the parties most deeply concerned, and 
their congratulations were as sincere ou his account 
as on their own, 

“Hallo! here comes the very man wanted to com- 
plete our happy trio,” cried Gordon, as Captain 
Heathfield entered Leonard’s room. 

“T had a letter from Brineport this morning, which 


has made me uneasy,’ said Heathfield, after shaking- 


hands with both his’ friends, “for Mabel is mysteri- 
ous about some tragical event that has lately oceurred 
in the village,and bas evidently caused trouble and 
distress to her and Miss Linton,” 

“I can explain the mystery to you, and hope to- 
morrow to dissipate the uneasiness it bas caused to 
those dear to us both,’’ returned Leonard, “ But 
come with me tomy club, They say an Engtishman 
ean never discuss any suiject, whether grave or gay, 
without a dinner.” 

* And even lovers must eat,’ laughed Gordon. 
“So allons, messieurs,”’ 

Strange and interesting were the details of late 
events exchanged between St. Clair and Allan Gor- 
don, and when finished Captain Heathfield said, 
gravely: 

“ Tt appears almost a providential coincidence that 
it falls to my lot to complete the narrative of guilt 
and punishment which you have begun; but have 
either of you seen the  Times’”’ of to-day ?” 

Receiving a negative in reply he proceeded: 


“Thore is an account in it that a vessel bound 
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from Southampton to Jersey bas foundered afsea, 
and all on board have perished; and as the time 
tallies with the inrention of Gourmet to leave Eng- 
land mentioned by his poor dupe Purkyns, I think 
there is but little doubt that that vagaboud has al-o 
gone to his account.” 

Silence fell on the group for a few minutes, broken 
by the light-hearted Gordon. 

“Gome, my good fellows, we have had enongh of 
horrors. ‘Away with melancholy,’ and think what 
joyful tidings you will be able to impart to your be- 
ioved ones. Happy dogs!” affeeiing tosigh; “ such 
vliss is a long way off from my possession.” 

Leonard smiled, 

** You are a good fellow, Gordou, and E prophesy 
will be rewarded, a& we hope to be, by the gift of a 
loving wife, I start early to-morrow for Brineport, 
Heathfield,” turning to him; “of courseyou will 
accompany me?”’ 

‘Of course,” repeated Captain Heathfield, em- 
pheaticall:, 

at * + a7 * + 

Mr. Weodman’s interest iu the fair inmates of 
Sew View Cotrage ha:i increased daily, the pecnliar 
¢irenmstauces which had thrown them together 


‘having ripened imto more intimacy and friendsixip 


then would huve taken mouths of casual meetings lo 


Myra's' eager, and as he thought disinterested at- 
tendwace upen the Prencir girl so strangely thrown 
on their compassion, bad impressed him in his pro- 
fessional capacity with @#s much admiration as her 
grace and beauty had at ouce extovted from bin as 
@® mun. 

A strange thrill had pervaded his frame as be 
listened to her veive pleading for his aid to be at 
ones extended to a suffering female, to the delay or 
p»rheps total seppressiom of aw inieresting legend, 
whieh he could see @#t owes Would have suited a 
poetiv, romaniie mind, ie 

He had early lost a young loving wife, and though 
volving domesvic happiness had been too fastidious 
in his tasves and choice wrenew in mid age the ties 
snapped in the heyday of youth ; but be had not ovt- 
lived: his desive to possess that “only biiss of Heaven 
which bas survived. the fall,” and he felt with par- 
doneble self-sxtisiaction Urat he Was still expable of 
contributing his quota towards the completion of a 
happy lome, 

Even on the second day of his acqnaintance with 
Myra Linton vagne visions. of domestic love begua 
to gather round his so loug solitary hearth. 

She always evinced pleasure in his presence, and 
both her amiable cousin, and their kind chaperone 
Mrs. Bentley showed bim great cordiality, 

Might not these feelings on Myra’s part be im- 
proved into something dearer and more enduring 
in the weeks they proposed to stay in this secluaed 
spot? 

, It was a rude awaking from a pleasant dream when 
through Mabel’s confidential communication of their 
perticular interest in his poor foreign patient, Am- 
brose Woodmau learned of Myra Linton’s engage. 
ment, and of the villany tbat had interrupted its 
appy termination; but once aroused, the noble 
qualities of his mind soon overcame the selfish hopes 
of his imagination, and an almost fatherly inverest 
in all that concerned the happiness of Myra took 
the place of his baseless and more interested aspira- 
tions, 

To please her and gratify his owm benevolent 
feelings he had made every arrangement for the 
funeral of the ill-fated girl whose surname they 
guessed was Gourmet, though of the Christian prefix 
they were vot certain ; but Myrastill fretied at the 
silence aud absence of her lover, and that a stranger 
shouid be obliged to take his place in the sad neces- 
sary duties, 

Confidence once given, she and Mabel both talked 
without reserve to their new kind friend, and Myra 
hesitated not to request as much delay as possible 
should be given in the bope and expectation of the 
arrival of St, Clair, whom she still believed igoorant 
of what had oceurred in their village, and conse- 
quently tormented herself with the dread that 
Leonard was angry with her for not having obtained 
assistance to secure his guilty clerk, 

‘* We cannot defer the funeral longer than to-mor- 
row,” said Mr. Woodman, as hecame in opportunely 
to partake of their early tea. ‘It is hardly fair to 
poor Mrs, Bunce thus to have scared customers from 
her house.” 

Myra sighed, but dared offer no further opposi- 
tion, and tne hour for the mournfal ceremony veing 
fixed, the good doctor turned to more cheerful 
topics, 

Through his assistance Thomas had been able to 
hire a docile pony and easy carriage, in which his 


mistress could take short pleasant drives in the | 





| vicmity imwhich Mabel and Myra extended their 


pedestrian expeditions to many points of interest; 
but. tor the: often-named ‘ Lorrimer’s Leap”? Myra 
wouldtever allow her cousin to proceed. 

‘**We will eave true view and rhe legend unti) 
Leonard and Captain Heathfield are with ue,” she 
said, “and Doctor Woouman shall be tiie nerrator,”” 

It wasa lovely morning, Beneath the rays of the 
rising sun the sca sparkled like diamonds upon robes 
of gold, as the waves rolled in witn calm, majestic 
folis. and gradualiy assumed their power over the 
yielding sands, 

‘ue cousins rose early, by Myra’s express desire, 
and the glorious sight which met their view as they 
issued from their garden gate and descended towards 
the sea shore browght. to their hearts thankfulness 
and to their lips praise, 

They were- bent. om a loving errand. Two days 
before, in one of their wanderiugs, they had passed 
vthrougy @ smell wood and come suddenly upon tho 
ruins-of # euvtage which lad probably been accupied 
by the wood tutter, when the “ hoary fathers of tho 
forest” febl bewenth his: axe; near thisa patch of 
ground had beem eleared:: 


** Where once:a gardem smiled, 
And we many a garden flower grew 
wud; 


and arnongst these, to their surprise and delight, tle 
cousins discovered a group of sweet lilies of tho 
valiey, hiding their lovely fragrant forms bemeat) 
thei glossy lexves, like:true ci arity whieh seeks net 
to be krewn bat by the perfume of its good deeds. 
lt was to gather evfficient of these emblems of inuno- 
cenee to form imto a cross to be laid on the breast of 
their poor foreign “ sister,” that they haw come forth 
at early morn and trod the dew-besprinvkled grass 
and heather; aod now laden wit their delivate 
spoils, carried as carefully as a bride beurs her 
bouquet of mystic blersoma, they retraced their 
sters and gained their cottage home jnst as tle as- 
siduoas Spencer was about to take up the Lreakias: 
to’ Wer mistress, 

Mrs. Bentley bad assented to hey young friends’ 
wish of attending the funeral of the poor girl whose 
ead fate had touched ber kindly heart; but when the 
hour crew veareke could not avoid expressing regret 
and annoyance that Leovard’s absence should throw 
his affianeed wife on to the care of a perfect stranger 
in what she new began to think was an unnecessary 
exhibition of sympatiy. 

Muwvel’s gentleargumentsand Mvyra’s fond caresses 
won back the half withdrawn consent, and also 
guined permission for Spencer to accompany them, 

“ Aud Thomas shall drive me near the church if 
there is asafe road in that direction,’’ she added, 
with a smiie, 

The litle church “ stoodias a beacon: on a hill,’ 
from whence the churchyard sloped gradually down 
nearly to the sea, on whose fickle waves so many of 
those now at rest had plied their dangerous craft, A 
barrow road wound between this anda like summit, 
the latter crossed by a pathway leading from the 
railway station three miles distant; aad a steeper 
track down the rocky surface was sometimes used 
by the villagers to more quickly reach the village. 

The western sky was glowing with purple and 
crimson hues, the gorgeous canopy preparing for tho 
sun, 800n hastening to hie repose, when two gentle- 
men coming on the bill top paused to note the beauty 
of the scene, 

The solemn sonnd of the: charech bell came on the 
evening air ; it startled thetravellers, whoexchanged 
a few words, aud turned to resume their walk, but 
their steps were again arrested. 

Down in the valley, almost beneath their feet, s 
mournful group wended its way towards the cliurch, 
A light load rested on the shoulders of four hardy 
fishermen; thie sable covering of which indicating 
the solemn object it concealed, bore on its midst the 
emblem of the Christian’s bope, formed of those pure 
flowers with whose loveliness “the glory of Solo- 
mon ’’ could not compare, 

Two graceful female: figures, draped: in simple 
white, a black scarf being the only badge of mourn- 
ing, foHowed the humble bier; a gentleman came 
next, and then—but the friends stayed to note no 
more, 

A precipitons descent down the rocky path placed 
Leonard St. Clair and Albert Heathfield each by the 
side of her whom they both loved best ia the world; 
and after the first burst of emotion from Myra and 
Mabel, they resumed their progress, mauly arms snp- 
porting their trembling frames, and maply hearts 
beating in responsive unison with their generous 
sympathy for the ill-fated Annette Gourmet, 

A happy group assembled an hour afterwards ip 
the pretty front reom of Sea View Cottage, whither 
Mrs, Bentley, having witnessed some part of the lato 
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exciting scenes, hat hastily returned to welcome her 
pephew and bis friend 

‘*And‘now, my dear aunt,” said Leonard, “if you 
are not too tired to listen to along story. you shall 
hear all your unworthy nephew has gone through 
since he leftyou so abruptly the day after Sir James 
Johnson’s birthday f&te,”” 

e “T have seen you, since then,’ interrupted Mrs, 
Bentley, * when you made it up with this, little flirt 
here,’ plaxfully patting Myra’s head, 

“ True,” he replied; ‘* but,that little flirt,”’ with a 
fond look at his beir thed, ‘‘ had resumed. her, power 
over me, and by. her orders you, were to be-kept in 
ignorance of what, at that time, menaced. the hap- 
piness of na.all.” 

“Then let me hear now all you hae to tell,’’ said 
his aunt, verving herself for what she felt sure 
would tax her ferlings. 

“Wait, a. few minutes,” cried Myra, eagerly. 
‘Here comes Dr: Woodman, and he has. been: so 
mixed-up with us in our reernt troubles that he ought 
to know. how: tuey originated,”’ 

“And how they are happily dispersed,” adsied 
Mabel, ‘‘ for he-has been to us beth ae:a hind: elder 
brother.” 

This simple eulogium procured the doctor # cordial 
reception: from: the: two: friends, and: dissipated at 
once a slight jealous feeling which. bad ari-en in 
Leonard's sensitive mind, And thus, with none but 
interested auditors, he began his varrative, 

The varied emotions it evoked may be easily 
imagined; pity for theymiszuided: Parkyns and for 
the innocent. vietha of bis: avd her brother's guilt 
predominating over the: remen:brance of the distress 
that guilt tradicansed. 

“ Aud but for my good Munroe’s illness I should 
scarcely regret circumstances whieli bave tried and 
proved our love and friendship for each other,” 
concluied Leonard, with a gratefal look round the 
interested circle, 

“One thing let me say by “way of cantion to you, 
my dear boy, and to you, my good friend,” said 
Mrs. Bentley, addressing her nephew and Caprain 
Heathfield. ‘Do not let earthly love-make an idol 
of its object, for in most cases, as in this sad one we 
have just listeved to, that idolatry brings irs own 
punistiment,”” : 

The young men looked grave for a minute, but the 
fond pressure of the fair hands they neid and the 
look of happy confidence they exchanged proved that 
on neither side need a sacrifice of principle be 
dreaded to prove their love, 

Dr. Woodman felt a’slight twinge of envy, but it 
passed, and be said, gaily: 

“ This dissertation upon love and lovers reminds 
me, Miss Linton, that you and your couain bave not 
yet seen ‘ Lorrimer’s Leap,’ ” 

“No.”’ cried Myra; ‘‘let. us, go to-morrow, and 
remember, with a pretty little imperative gesiure, 
“you are to meet us there, and tell the legend in 
your very best style.” 

The doctor laughed. promised acquiescence, and 
naming the hour of appointment toek his leave. 


a 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Vapours, heavy and dark and cold, 
Shroud the vale with many a frld; 
They cover, too, the far off height 
Of priucely menntains, whose soft light, 
Like purple gowns 
. And goiden crowns, 
Would guide me from this-misty might. 


“Te doctor,” ae Mr. Woodman was. always 
called, by the country folks, was a great favourite 
and assistance at the “Penny Readings’? which 
were got up by the clergymen and gentry to amuse 
their poor neighbours aud themselves in: the dull 
winter months. 

He read extremely well, and also frequently 
managed to give the. effect ef extempore recitation 
tothe compositions, grave or gay,of the amateur 
authors of the vicinity. 

The strange story, handed down from fathor to 
son for unnumbered years, relating to the precipice 
called “ Lorrimer’s Leap,’”’ had struck him as the 
groundwork of an exciting tale, and, thanks. to the 
co-operation of a lady friend, who sometimes 
scribbled for pastime, he was furnished with a nar. 
rative which he had at several “ Readings” 
delivered to the gratification of his mixed 
audience. 

On returning home that evening from Sea View 
Cottage he took down the well-worn MSS from. his 
book-shelf and carefully coaned it over before re- 
tiring to bed, . 

“It ia not much Ican do to please her,” he mur- 


/mured, “but that little I will try todo well.” 





Tt was to be evening that he was to, meet his 
friends, and Mr. Woodman, rather hurried bis visits 
to ris varions patents that he might be punctual in 
keeping his appointment, 

Tue two pair of lovers, althongh they, might be 
pardoned for lingering a liule in the embowered 
Climb Cliff lane, talking. the sweet nonsense so 
pleasant to utter, so delightful to. hear, were but a 
few minutes behiud their new friend. as the.rend z- 
vous; and after cordial. greetings, Dr, Woodman 
said ; 

“TI am, here to. obey the onders given, me: last 
night, therefore,.fair ladies and; gallant gentlemen, 
when. you have gazed your. fill,at:this.grand. view of 
the unfathomable sea, and, have. cautiously: looked 
down: this. rveky precipice, if yeu will) foldaw with 
your eyes as I puint out, the.warieus objects, of which 
my stury-spraks, L will try, to,tell you the legend of 
* Lornimer’s Leag;’ : 

“More than two centuries ago there lived in * 
neighbouriag cast, new levelled wit the ground, 
the young aad lovely heiress ofiBugiemonnt, w ose 
beauty and riches, joined to natural and acquired 
ex:dowments, procured her many adwirers and 
suitors for her hand, Of these Sir Egbert Lorrimer, 
& young man ‘possrseed of every quality to win and 
deserve amaiden’s love, apparently stuod foremost 
in the favour of the fair but fickle Lady Amabel. 
Two other kuiglts of aneient lineage, and more 
wealthy prospects tian Sir E.beri’s, were as, sincere 
and ardent in treir professions to,the beauteou~ 
heire s, and to these she occasionally accorded such 
gracious recognition of their homage as served at 
once to elevate their hopes and depress those of her 
devoted alave, Sir Egbert, 

“To him she was cruelly capricious, now, letting 
him bask in the suusuine of her smiles,.and believe 
that he saw io her eyes the love she refused her lips 
to uvter, and again freezing him with indifference, 
or scat}ing him witn scorn, But his true, manly 
love bore all. Her slightest wish was his law, and 
he fed on the crumbs of favour vouchsafed him in 
the hope that his devotion would at length win 
success. For nearly a year the Lady Amabel thus 
played with the hearts of honourable men, but at 
length a decision in favour of one or other seemeu 
necessary, unless she woul) loge-all three. 

“ Had she fol owed the real feelings of her heart 
her choice would at once have failen on Sir Ebert, 
but unwilling to relinquish her power over him, and 
to own submission to his many tendervess, she re- 
solved to try bis » ff-et-on three distinet. times, when 
her wishes should be carried out under whatever 
circumstances they might be. expressed, Whils: 
pondering on the nature of the ordeais to be pro- 
posed an opportunity occurred for the first trial o: 
Sir Egbert’s loyalty. 

“The Lady Amabel had a favourite dog—one 
brought from foreign pane by a friend of Sir 
Thomas Steyne, and on this little animal she lavished 
caresses her donor woujd: have given bia weight in 
gold to receive; but in thia case he. couldinot ap- 
propriate the flattering preverb “love me, love my 
dog,” and after awhile Sir Tomas not only re- 
gretted having ma e the gift, but sought means to 
remove it. Bib: fell it. No onein tiie household 
could discover the cause of the illness or suggest a 
remedy, aud his mistress was in despair. 

“Sir Thomas Steynue thought it would be prudent 
to have him killed; his mistress shrieked with 
horror, Sir Hubert Burroweg offered to take him 
to his keeper for advice; the Lady Amabel would 
not trust him from her aight. Sir Egovert Lorrimer 
had been silently examinivg the poor little animal. 

‘** Cannot you suggest something?’ cried the 
lady, almost fiercely to her lover. 

“*Wihat would be my guerden if. I curedhim?’ he 
inquired, 

***] would give anything in my power te bestow,’ 
she answered, eagerly. 

‘** Will you give me your love?’ be asked, ear- 
nestly. 

‘+ Try me,’ she responded, with a. bright blush ; 
* but remember, there must be no delay—no failure, 
ore 

“The sentenee was not finished, for Sig Egbert 
had hastily withdrawn, 

“Behind that jutting rock on the left there isa 
little buy shekered from the waves, which sometimes 
beat with fury on the coast, and here Sir Egbert 
kept @ boat, in whicn he often rowed round these 
cliffs to shoot -wild fowl or-cateh rare fish, as offerings 
to the Castle, That dark mass whieh ig just visible 
above the surface of the waves is a huge rock, lying 
as an island a few miles from the snore. On it 
there grew, perhaps still grows, a moss famed for its 
healing powers, and to procure some of this peculiar 
plant Sir Egbert now prepared w risk his life, that 
he might save that of the little animal so valued by 


the lady of his heart, and reap the reward of that 
lady’s acknowledged love, 

“© The wind was boistercua, thesea was rough, the 
tide was rapidly advanciog, wheu Sir Exbert, having 
descended tiie rocks by a rude patiway, still par 
tially visible, renched the bay aud unmoored bis linde 
boar, TheLady:Amabel Lad been told of bis iu- 
tention, 

‘+ Iu is.dangerous, madame,’ said: her tire woman, 
* bey, of him, not ta ge 

“ fer lady turned on her a hanghty loot. 

“** Tie goes in obedience to my wishes,’ she said, 
and her heart beat high, with unworthy exulration. at 
this proof of his eulmission, 

“But she mounted to the turret chamber, and 
watched: with. anxious syes the tos:ivg of the litile 
apeck now the trowblad waters-—now it was hidcen 
from: the view, anon it rode om the crest of the wave, 
whicd hed nearly submerged it, and now it was no 
longer visible, and the.storm increased, the darkness 
fell, and ip wae night ere the- clang of the Castle bell 
announced Sir Lwbert’s, return, whose drenched 
atiire and «videut fatigue gave proof of his late 
perilous expleir, 

© Bivi's lige was saved—Sir Ezbert was too neble- 
minded to suspect treachery in another, or Sir 
Lhomas Steyne’s blank dook might not have passéd 
unpoticed, when a small wound under one of the 
dog’s long ears'recrived the healing appheation. of 
the island moss; and three days aiterwards Bibi was 
as well and lively as ever, 

“* ave Learned my reward?” asked Sir Hgbert, 
timidiy, as he presented the little javourite tohis 
mistress, 

© Partially so,’ she answered, evasively, “but 1 
must iave other proofs of your courage, and resolu- 
tion to succeed in any task I ask you to fulfil, In 
this case you knew both the cause of Bibis ailment 
and of the remedy to cure it ; it was scarcely fair to 
make terms with me in the way you did.’ 

“ Sir Egbert felt tue ungrateful speech, but there 
was a suitened lovk in the lady’s eyes, which seemed 
like a drop of sweetuess in the cup of muortifivation, 
and he silently submitted. ‘The Lady Amavel was 
uneasy in her mind, She could not think of any 
thing sufficiently perilous to test Sir Bybert’s love, 
Sir Thomas Steyne hai formally laid bis band and 
heart before her acceptance, and unwiliing to part 
with an adm'rer, altiiough never intending to acorpt 
vim, she tad asked for a week’s, delay before giving 
her decision. 

** Sin Hubert Burrowes had somewhat relaxe+ in 
his attentions, a counter charm existing iu the persou 
of tne daughter of a noble neighbour; but still o 
smile, a glance would bring him to his old allegianpe, 
and a wish expressed for his presence never failed 
to easure it. Something must be done, she must 
bring matters toacrisis, If Sir E.bert periormed 
some gallant deed which neither of his rivals would 
dare to do, she would be free to own ber preierence, 
and the others could not blame herecheice, But stiit 
the doubt remained, what task must she enjoin? 
One glorious autumn morning the exaeving beauty 
summoued her three odmirers to attend ber ona 
hawking expedition; it was on these very cliffs 
the sport was to take place, 

** She chose to carry ber little favourite Bibi before 
her on her white palivey, aud had frequent diffteulty 
in restraining his eagerness to join in the chase 
wien the quarry flew wildly from the hawk’s pur- 
suit. Ever since Sir ligbert’s cure of Bivi’s 
poisoned wound the little creature had evinced such 
fondness for him as often raised paltry jealousy in 
his mistress’ mind, 

“Sir Egbert rode near her saddle bow; but his 
entreaties for her to remain at a safe distance from 
the cliffs were treated with disdain, and an intima- 
tion given that a less close observance of her actions 
would be more agreeable ; especially as Bibi struggled 
more than ever to get to his benefactor. Vexed at 
this display of the dog’s gratitude, the Laiy Amabel 
called Sir Huvert Burrowes to her side, ani flattered 
his vanity and raised false hopes by placng B:bi 
in his arws aud requesting him to take charge of her 
precious dog for awhile, and then with a malicieus 
smile at Sir Egbert she dashed off to where the fal- 
coner was about to cast off the jeasies from a 
favourite well trained bird, 

“ Tnis transfer of her four-footed favourite brought 
cons quences she little reckonedon, Bubi was more 
restless than before in the arms of a comparative 
stranger, and the knight had the double task of 
bolding the dog safe and of reigning in his excited 
horse, which would fain have followed his com- 
panions, 

“Sir Hubert was also a keen sportsman, and he 
chafed at tbe restraint thus imposed upon his 
amusement. by the selfish act of a capricious maiden; 
but when Sir Egbert gillopped past, still resolute 





to shield his lady-love from rash venture on theee 
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dangerous cliffs, Sir Hubert’s horse plunged forward 
so violently that bis waster lost his hold of Bibi, 
ud ina moment the poor little fellow was precipi- 
tated over the edge of the rocka, TheLady Amabel 
and her two cavaliers turned at the sound of the 
horse’s quick approach and the shout of dismay 
raised by his rider. 

‘Where was her dog, she asked, in eager tones. 
One glance at his pallid face and the fatal truth 
was guessed. The lady wrung her hands in agony. 
Where did it happen? Sir Hubert stammercd out 
an explanation, 

***Qome back with me and point out the exact 
spot,’ she ordered, imperatively. 

‘** The three cavaliers accompanied her. Yes, there 
on the boulder-strewn shore she could see a little 
snow-white heap. Poor Bibi! Of course he was 
dead. No life could remain after a fall of over two- 
hundred feet. Sne wept in vain regret for having 
given him from her care; then, all at once observing 
Sir Egbert gazing sorrowfully down on his little 
friend, her moo.l changed, her tears were dried, and 
her eyes flashed with indignation as she said: 

«This is your fault; if you bad not kept so near 
me, against my express desire, my poor Bibi would 
have remained quiet, but your paltry desire to win 
the poor dog’s notice irritated him, and now see the 
consequences, 1 hope you are satisfied with your 
work.” 

“ Sir Egbert r.ddened under the unjust implica- 


“*T saved his life once,’ he said, ‘wher it im- 
perilled my own to gain the means to dv so, and I 
would do so again if there was any chance of its 
being successful.’ 

“*There is—there is,’ she cried, eagerly. ‘I am 
sure I see him move. If he were brought to me he 
might be saved.’ 

“*Bat that is impossible,’ said Sir Thomas 
Steyne, who was the least concerned of the party. 

“*Itis not impossible,’ she retorted, vehemently ; 
‘if either of you loved me truly you would attempt 
the deed, and 1 would love you in return.’ 

“Sir Thomas and Sir Hubert both drew back 
from the dangerous proximity of the precipice, and 
tacitly declined the temptation thus held out. 

***Sir Egbert, will you undertake it ?’ she asked, 
imploringly, the cruel thought even then arising 
that this was just such a perilous test of his devo- 
tion as she had longed for. ‘ You know the reward 
which will be in store for you.’ 

**You have broken your word before,’ he 
answered, coldly. ‘ How can I trust it again ?’ 

“*But now I swear it,’ she said, earnestly. ‘If 
you will bring my dog alive to me, however bruised 
or wounded he may be, I will reward you with my 
love, and become your wife whenever you may desire 


“Sir Egbert’s grave bow sesmed not that of an 
ardent lover, 

“*T gave you my promise to peril my own life to 
save that of your dog if there was a chance of doing 
so. You tell me that there is that chance—that you 
can see him move ?” 

“* Ves, yes. I do—I do!’ she repeated. 

***Then I will fulfill my word,’ he continued, 
‘and should I live to claim it no doubt yours will be 
redeemed, Stand back, there!’ he cried to his rivals 
aud the attendants who had gathered round ; then, 
withdrawing a short distance from the cliffs, raised 
his eyes in momentary supplication, and plunging 
the rowels into the sides of his horse, he took the 
dangerous leap down this very declivity. 

“The woman’s heart awoke to the horror of the 
deed she had instigated ; her shrieks rent the air, 
and turning her palfrey’s head she gallopped wildly 
towards the Castle gates, whence a rough, circui- 
tous road led to the rocky shore. 

“*T shall find his shattered corpse, and I have 
killed him,’ she cri d aloud, as she urged her gentle 
steed forward, and was followed by her shocked 
and terrified attendants, 

“She reached the shore? What did she behold ? 
Sir Egbert, pale—dizzy, supporting himself against 
a fragment of that very rock on which his poor 
horse had struck with fatal force, thus propelling his 
master to comparative safety (and being killed him- 
self), and on his uninjured arm lay poor Bibi, sorely 
wounded, bleeding, dying, but still alive. 

“The Lady Amabel jumped from her saddle and 
rushed towards her lover. 

“*Ecbert, I am yours for life,’ she cried ; ‘ oh, 
come with me, my love, and as your wife give me the 
right to tend your injuries,and minister to your 
life-long happiness.’ 

*©*Pardou me, lady,’ said the knight, faintly but 
firmly. ‘I have redeemed my word,’ holding the 
poor bleeding dog towards her, * but I now give you 
back your promise, or rather I decline its fulfilment. 
My wife must possess my esteem as well as my love, 
and having, by your heartless conduct, forfeited the 
one, the other no longer exists,’ 





—— 





“The lady grew red and pale by tnrns. Should 
she supplicate for what had been so long ardently 
tendered to her acceptance? Sir Egbert spoke 
again: 

“*T should have deserved my fate had I been 
killed,’ he said, ‘ for I allowed eartaly love to over- 
come my duty to my Maker, who “ has fixed His 
canon against self-slaughter,” in the dread command, 
“Thou shalt do no murder.’’ I only regret that my 
good horse has been sacrificed by my wicked error, 
and now take the poor brute for whom you made me 
imperil body and soul,’ 

“ But as he placed the little animal in her un- 
willing arms he licked his kind frie. d’s hand, and 
with a faint struggle to return to his protection poor 
Bibi died in the vain effort. 

“© Yours has been a short-lived triumph,’ said 
Sic Egbert, with a bitter smile, ‘and now farewell.’ 

**He turned hastly away and strode towards the 
little bay already named, whence, in his small boat, 
he rowed towards his own demesne, and was never 
seen again by the heiress of Eaglemount. 


- * And thus ens the legend of ‘ Lorrimer’s Leap.’” 
(To be Continued.) 








APPLE-BLOSSOMS, 


Sue wears them in her bright black hair, 
Sweet clusters! touching her white brow, 
And falling on her neck so fair 
It seems to shame the driven snow, 


Ah me! I mused, one year agone 
We sat beneath the apple tree, 

Ou which these tender blussoms shoue, 
And she her heart’s love pledged to mo. 


But she was false as she is fair, 
And chauged the old love for a new; 
And now her careless, trifling air 
Bespeaks the new love tiresome too. 


She wanders down the garden path, 

Her white robes fluttering in the wind ; 
WiileI (** Ob! tell it not in Gath,’’) 
Follow, entranced, like slave or hind. 


The glimmer of her scarlet shawl 
Seems like a beacon light to me, 

‘The same as wuen atwelve-month since 
A foolish moth I would not see. 


I touch her hand, so white and cool, 
She turns with such a sorrowing look, 

I think she loves me still, Ah, tool, 
She acts her part as from a book. 


I touch the flowers upon her hair, 
The apple blossoms fair to see. 

** Purchased,” she cries, with merry air, 
Alas! they are as false as she! M. A. K, 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
> 
THE DRAMA, 


AQUARIUM THEATRE. 


Here novelty succeeds novelty under the dis- 
pensation of Mr. Wyvrow Robertson, Dr. Lynn 
exhibits daily in “the coolest theatre in London” 
his cool assurance by performing seeming impossi- 
bilities and telling you ‘ that is the way it is done.” 
His latest “ Tri-Union Feat’’ is unparalleled as an 
achievement of rapid transformation ; indeed his 
“ dvylight séances ’ so confound received ideas of 
mat er and spirit that “seeing ”’ is no louger “ be- 
lieving.”’ In the evening, too, Miss Virginia Black- 
wood impersonates the Marchioness, and Little 
Nelly in ‘“*The Old Curiosity Shop,” the drama 
seeming to thrive kindly in its transplantation to its 
new home under the glass arches of the West- 
minster Aquarium, 

But the novelty for naturalists and sightseers is a 
real live gorilla, in the person of ‘“‘ Mr, Pongo,” who 
on Saturday “interviewed” the press and a select 
party of scientific gentlemen in the lecture-room. 
This specimen of the ‘* man-ape’”’ is the only living 
gorilla—with the exception of the one exhivited in 
Wombwell’s menagerie more than twenty years ago 
—ever brought to Europe. “Mr. Pongo,’ who 
comes with a social reputation from Berlin, where he 





has had an introduction to the Imperial family and 
numerous princes, nobles, and dignitaries, was 
brought from Africa by Dr, Fraukenstein, of the 
German West African Expedition, and is accom. 
panied by Dr, Hermes, Director of the Berlin Natural 
History Museum, and two attendants. He is cer- 
tainly a most singular caricature cf humanity, 
Though only three years and a half old the juvenile 
already measures thirty-six inches, and bas increased 
in weight by eleven pounds and thee and a half 
inches in the twelve months of its captivity, Its 
“nigger” face is full of a quaint human expression, 
and its docility, good temper, and imitative powers 
produce a most interesting and amusing impres- 
sion on the spectator. ‘‘ Mr. Pongo” exercises him. 
self upon the trapeze, perfori.s upon a loose rope, 
dines (at least he did so on Saturday) off rump- 
stesks and potatoos, which last he dips in salt to 
relish his beer; and finally appreciates a glass of 
wine like a connoisseur. His companions are a 
young chimpanzee an ia German dog called “ Flock,” 
with whom a friendly intimacy is already esta- 
blished. We will not here dwell further on 
this interesting specimen of what some modern 
professors have asserted to be our common “an- 
cestors,’’ as we shall ende.vour to obtain a life 
photograph of ‘*Mr, Pongo,’’ which with a full 
account of the gorilla, we may shortly present to 
our subscribers, 


QUEEN’S THE ATRE.—THE TELEPHONE. 


THERE has been so much talk about the telephone 
in the Yankee papers, and such very murvellous ac- 
counts of the way in which the leading pieces of 
music played ata concert in Washington, for in. 
stance, have been audibly reproduced in New Yor‘, 
that it was with ‘no little curiosity that we wended 
our way to the Queen’s Theatre to hear Mr, C.F. 
Varley’s promised trial of his instrument. We 
need not remind the reader that Mr, Varley is oue 
of the cleverest practieal electricians of the day, so 
that what can be . one or has been done by our 
transatlantic cousins is certainly within the scope 
of Mr, Varley’s ingenuity. On the first occasion of 
our visit the wires were “ knotted,” that is the notes 
played in the concert-room were not only repro- 
duced in the upper-room at the Queen’s Theatre, 
but were also transmitt:d across the Thames to the 
Canterbury Music Hall. We shall wat:h with in- 
terest the development of this new invention, wh'ch 
we must confess failed ludicrously in conveying the 
true quality of many of the votes transmitted to the 
‘““tympan,” the sounds being quite comic in their 
mal-apropos interposition in some of the pathetic 
popular melodies given as “‘ tastes of the quality” 
of the telephone. Mr, Varley is said to have suc- 
ceeded in transmitting by this instrument the tones 
of the human voice. This will indeed bea stride in 
the transmission of what may be called interlocutory 
telegrams, 


Tue season at Drury Lane will open on Saturday, 
September 22nd, when Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak” will furnish characters and plot fora 
new drama, by Mr. W.S. Wills, whose “ Charles the 
First’ and “ Jane Shore ” have established his fame 
as a stage-adapter of the romance of history. 

At the Alhambra ‘‘ Orphée aux Enfers,’’ with its 
four ballets and Offenbach’s latest emendations and 
additions, pursues its successful career. 

Tus Marylebone Theatre is playing the original of 
Boucicault’s “After Dark,’ under its first title 
“The Scamps of London.” 

At the Globe Theatre Mr. Paul Meritt’s drama, 
“ Stolen Kisses,” is justifying the favourable verdict 
we gave on its first performance. ‘‘ Tne Lion's 
Tail” is greeted with roars of laughter. ‘‘ Goody” 
boy and “naughty ”’ boy of Mr. Righton should be 
~e" by those who have shuddered at “The Lyons 
Mail.” 

Tue “ Pink Dominos ”’ is still the pice de resist- 
ance &t the Criterion, with Mr. Charles Wyndham’s 
company. 

Art the National Standard, Messrs. Douglass are 
playing “Lady Audley’s Secret.’? Miss L. Moodie 
is the terrible governess,” and Mr, W. Redmond, 
Robert Audley. . 

Tue Royal Italian Opera season closed on Satur- 
day with “Aida,” the title-character by Madame 
Adelina Patti. On Saturday, August 11th, Covent 
Garden will be opened by Messrs, Gatti, for their 
annual series of promenade concerts, under the able 
conductorship of Signor Arditi. 

Tur Lyceum Theatre closed its season on Satur- 
day with two performances, at 2.30 and 8.30, of “‘ The 
Lyons Mail,’ and on Monday Mr. Irving played 
‘Hamlet ” for his farewell. On Monday (Aug. 6th) 
Mr, Irving's provincial tour will open at Manchester 
with Shakespeare’s “ Richard III.,” supported by 
the Lyceum company, 
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LADY OF THE ISLE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Lary the next morning Lord Montressor went 
down to the wharf to inquire for the “ Petrel.” 

A trim, tight-louking little clipper, standing a 
cable’s length down the river, was pointed out to 
him. 

He called a boat, got into it, and directed to be 
rowed to the “ Petrel.” 

On arriving alongside the vessel, Lord Montressor 
‘ound himself in the midst of a busy scene. Many 
other boats, heavily laden, were around the clipper, 
the crew of which, seeming to consist of four negroes, 
were engaged in taking in freight. 

Lord Montressor had his boat brought up to the 
starboard gaugway, aud forthwith went on board, 
where, besides the four black sailors, who were 
engaged in Lauling up heavy bales from the boats on 
the larbuard, he found two manly boys of about ten 
and twelve standing on the deck. ‘Can you direct 
we to the captain?” asked Lord Montressor. 

The darkies suspended their labours for an instant 
tv look at each other and grin. 

“The captain, my good fellows—the captain— 
where is he?” again asked Lord Montressor, 
thinking they had not understood the first question. 

“ Gentleman asks for the captain! My eyes, Sam! 
1 reckon he’s bound for Point No-Point,” said one 
of the men ; and all, negro-like, slackened their ropes 
and left off work, to gaze. grin, or gossip, as 
opportunity might offer. 

But before Lord Montressor hal time to reiterate 
his question, he was startled by a clear, ringing, 
sonorous voice, shouting: 

“ Ahoy there! What are you about, men! look 
alive! look alive! bear a hand! bear a hand! 
so——!” ; 

The men laid themselves with a goodwill to their 
ropes, and tho l.eavy bales and* boxes soon swung 
between the boats below and the bulwarks above. 

Lord Montressor turned to ascertain whence the 
cheery voice came; and he saw, standing upon the 
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(Tur CAPTAIN OF THE * PETREL.”’| 


deck, with a small speaking-trumpet in her white 
hand, a tall, handsome young woman, with a finely 
developed form, broadly-expanded chest, frank, 
resolute countenance, shining black hair, and flashing 
black eyes. Her dress and hood of coarse grey serge 
could not disguise her singular beauty. 

“ So, that’s it! Haul hearty! Cheerly, boys !— 
cheerly !—so !" called the same animating voice, 
as the men hoisted in the freight. 

Then she lowered the little speaking-trumpet, and 
advauced to receive Lord Moutressur, who was going 
towards her. 

“Some sister, or daughter, perhaps wife of the 
skipper, doing duty in his absence. Some shore- 
mate acting as shipmate—a very piquaute position, 
upon my word!” thought Lord Moutressor, as he 
paused befone the young Amazon, and lifted his 
hat. 

“ How do you do, sir? 
with me?” asked Barbara. 
short, decided, almost abrupt. 

“ T have business with the skipper, if you will be 
so kind as to direct me where to find him, young 
lady.” 

“ Ah! you wish to sce Brande, master ?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ Here he is, then,” said Barbara, laying her hand 
proudly and fondly on the head of the elder boy, 
who stood at her side. 

Lord Montressor looked surprised and perplexed. 

“Excuse me, madame, did I understand you to 
say ” 

“That this lad is Brande—master? Yes, sir 
The vessel belongs to him and his brother, and sails 
under his name. But until he attains his majority 
and acquires a competent knowledge of navigation 
and seamanship, I, his sister, am acting master. I 
am the responsible person here, sir, if you have 
business With the ship. (Ahoy, there! Bob! man 
the long boat and go on shore to bring off those 
bales.) Now I am ready to listen to you, sir.” 

““Excuse me, madam; but expecting to find 
Captain Brande to treat with, I came on board 
hoping to be able to secure a passage to the West 
Indies for myself and men.” 

“Who are you, sir?” 

The question was frank, direct, and abrupt like all 
her talk, 


Have you any business 
The tone was frank, 





“Pardon me, I should have anticipated your 
question ; Iam the Viscount Montressor.” 

“ And how many men have you, sir?” 

“ Two—a valet and groom.” 

“ Well, sir, I know of no reason why you should 
not find a berth here. We are prepared to accom- 
modate a limited number of passengers. (Look alive 
there, boys!) We sail on the first of October, sir, 
wind and tide favouring, and shall be giad of your 
company.” 

Here was a dilemma! 

Lord Montressor was, of course, far too high-bred 
to express his surprise, perplexity and doubt, and he 
was also too self-possessed to betray those emotions 
to any creature less quick-sighted and penetrating 
than the Amazon before him. 

As it was, Barbara saw and understood the utmost 
extent of his amazement, hesitation, and curiosity-— 
perhaps it piqued her, for she suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Well, sir! since you have come on business, 
bringit toaconclusion. Question me, sir. Question 
me, sir. I had far rather be questioned by a gentle- 
man than see him stand silent before me, suffering 
the pangs of suppressed curiosity !” 

The blood rushed to Lord Montressor’s brow, aud 
half ia displeasure, half in amusement, he replied— 

“IT regret very much that I have such a tell-tale 
countenance—but I am sure you will pardon me for 
the involuntary betrayal of the surprise I felt at 
finding so young and handsome a woman in so novel 
a@ position.” 

Barbara bowed—lowly, and perhaps ironically. 

“ You arraign me, sir! if not in words, yet in 
thought. Iam put upon my defence. Come, sir! 
read the indictmeut—let me hear wherein 1 have 
broken His law or man’s.” 

“What a termagant!” thought Lord Montressor ; 
but he said: 

‘“* Nay, indeed, Miss Brande, I arraign you not—I 
simply wonder—begging pardon for evea so much.” 

“He thinks I am a vixen,” said Barbara to 
herself; then aloud: 

“ There is no need of wonder, sir. It is all very 
simple. Iam left guardian to two boy brothers, 
whom I am to support, and to bring up to self-support. 
I chose the means best fitted to the end.” 

“But might uot some more—I beg pardon, I grow 


*zapertinent.” 
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“Not so, since I have challenged examination, 


gir !—you were about to inquire ei 

‘* Whether some more proper feminine occupation 
might not have been found.”’ 

*T thought so! there it is again! What, pre- 
cisely, do you call proper feminine occupation ?— 
sewing? teaching? acting? keeping boarders? 
selling goods ?’’ Barbara drew a long and deep in- 
epiration, that seemed to relieve her breast of the 
weight of these thoughte, and reeumed—“ No, sir— 
these may all bo sufiiciently feminine, but they 
require certain qualifications in whicu, happily or 
unhappily, I am deficient ; they also involve eontine 
ment, subordination, and patronage—which my soul 
could not, for an instant, brook! Forl am bern to 
freedom, indepencaence, and dominatiom.”’ 

** Yet, methinks all these are not incompatible 
with the life of a hostess, a tescher, or a shop- 
keeper.” 

Barbara laughed seornfully. 

‘* Yes, Mise Brande, it docs suggest itself to:me 
that a sufficiency of freedom, independenee and 
domination might be found in a house of your own, 
a school of your own, or a shop of your own,”’ 

“ And stiil more in a ship of my own!” cried 
Barbara—her black eyes flashing im triumph and 
exultation. 

Lord Montressor regarded the hand Amazon 
with an expression half of admiration, half of 
wonder. 

She eontinued : 

“No, sir; Lam unfitted by nature and education 
to spend my life im pouring out coffee for old 
bachelors, pointing out A, B, O’s to little children, 
or pulling down goods for idle lady-shoppers. And 
on the other hand—I am prepared both by consti- 
tution and eulture for my present: vocation. Li 
a]l the men and women of my hoare, £ lovethe sea; 
from four years old to fourteen I sailed with my 
father, who taught me navigation and seamanship, 
which I, with my ardent attractions to the subjeas, 
learned much more readily and thoroughly than 
many a dull or unwilling eadet of the Naval schools 
has done. So being prepared for it, driven toward 
it, and attracted by it, I enter my see-life. No, 
Lord Montressor, there is something in my blood 
and in my circumstances, that could not brook the 
quict land life you have cut out for me, no more 
than the majority of women could bear the life into 
which I rush with enthusiasm. Be it so!every one 
te the bent of their ov’. 4aste and talent. Such | 
take to be His order.”’ 

“I have nothing more to say, Miss Brande, 
except this: Taking it for granted that you are, as 
you say, well fitted for your position; stall, are you 
eafe? In exigencies that may arise, when life may 
depend upon discipline, will your crew obey you f” 

Barbara suilied proudly and confidently. 

“Lord Montressor, you are, doubtless, a better 
student in history than myself. Have you noticed 
in your reading that whenever the reins of govern- 
ment have fallen into the bands of woman they 
have been less succes+ful than men in enforeing 
their authority and putting down revolt. Did Eng- 
land’s magnificent Hiizabeth ever quail before her 
ministers, or her people, or fail to enforce her own 
royal will?—or Russia’s terrific Catherine blench 
in the bloodiest scenes of her time? ‘There are such 
Elizabeths anv Catherines at the present-day, and 
in the humblest walks of life, sir.’’ 

Lord Montressor bowed, and Barbara continued : 

* As for my crew, I have the means of compeliing 
them to obedience.” 

His lordship looked incredulous. 

“There are but eight souls in all of this ship's 
company—first, there is wyseif, acting-master, and 
my black maid—tnen come my two brothers, who 
are devoted to their sister ; then my two negroes, 
who will obey me as only old family servants, who 
have watched over me on land and sea, from child- 
hood fo womanhood, would do; and, lastly, there 
are two enlisted men—one of whom is an old sea- 
man, who sailed often with my father, and is per 
fectly reliabie; and the other is a young fellow 
whose countenance is a letter of recommendation, if 
he had no other—as he bas. So that you see, sir, I 
have not an insubordinate or dangerous character 
on board.”’ 

‘** T see you have exercised judgment in the selec- 
tion of your honds.” 

** With all this, sir, yon may not feei sufficient 
eonfidence in my competency for the post I have 
assumed, to trust your valuable life with us for the 
voyage. Nevertheless, sir, Messrs. Gobright & Co., 
merchants on Light Street—men who are not sus- 
pected of lunacy, have entrusted me with a very 
valuable cargo.” 

Lord Montreseor bowed absently; hia’ thoughts 
had reverted to one far away. 

“Am I to understand that you decline a berth 
with us, sir ?’’ inquired Barbara. 

This brought his lordship to the point. 








“ Certainly not, Miss Brande. Upon all accounts, 
I would not forego this opportunity—no, not for a 
seat in the Cabinet.” 

“ Come, then, into the cabin and let us arrange the 
terms—eome you, also, Willful, you must learn to 
transact business,”’ said Barbara, beckoning Lord 
Montressor and her brother to follow. 

They went below; and the terms—where one party 
was willing and the other anxions—were soon con 
cluded to their mutual satisfaction. 

It was near sunset when Lord Montressor left the 
vessel for the shore, to return to his hotel. 

He employed the succeeding days of the week in 
writing letters to England, and in preparations for 
hie voyage. 

Was it strange that, in his conversations with 
Barbara, he should never once have mentioned or 
even remotely alluded to the object of hia 
voyage # 

We think not; for the subject of his lost Estelle 
was too sacred to be approached, exeept under 


urgent necessity, or im the hope of obtaining direct | 


information. 

And what necessity did there seom to be: for 
taking Barbara into his confidence? what informa- 
tion could he suppose ber able to give ? or what con- 
nection could he possibly im gine to exist between 
his: @ and reserved Bavelle and this: brave 
daughter of the sea ? 

In fact, be never onee thought of such a pessi- 
bility. And yet, bad he once broached the subject; 
how sven Barbara could have told bi that Mra, 
Estelle bad sailed, uot for the West: India Isles as 
he supposed, but for a much mearer point, namely, 
Brande’s Headland a hundred miles or so down the 
bay. 

So full i» life of mere paper walls ! 

It wasa fine frosty morning, the first of Octeher, 
whem the Petrel” wae to sail, A fresh wind that 
had spruvg up during the night was blewing from 
the north-west, 

At daybresk Lerd 
drive down to the wharf. His velet end greom folk 
lowed with the baggage on a uray. 

A ride of an hour wrought them to the seoneof 
embarkation. The wharves presented a busy, ani- 
mating appearance, 

The harbour was crowded with shipping, whose 
tall masta, yards. and ropes. were distinctly traced 
upon the background of a clear blue sky, 


But: the ‘‘ Petrel” stood off at anehor, some: 


cables’ length down the river. And to reach her, it 
was necessary to bire one of the many bouts that 
glid d@ im and out among the vessels. 

Lord. Montressor signalled his groom from the top 


‘of his dray, nnd despatched him to engage one. 


‘The man soon) effected this purpose ; and a large, 
substantial beat, roomy enough to accommodate Lord 
Montressor, his attendants and: bagg: ge, was roweu 
up close alongside the wharf upon which they 
stood, 

The trunks were first lowered into the boat, then 
Lord Montressor, fellowed by his valet and his 
groom, entered and seated himself in the stern. 
‘The four sailors laid themselves to their oars and 
the boat flew over the water. 

In atew minutes they were alongsiile the ‘“Petrel,” 
which in her neatest trim was getting under way, 
They pulled around tothe starboard gangway, where 
Lord Montressor weat immediately up the ladder 
avd stood upon the deck. 

In truth, the vessel presented an animating spec- 
tacle. Some of the men were busy with the ropes, 
others with the windlass, The eldest boy was atthe 
tiller, 

But most conspicuous upon the deck stood the 
handsome Annmzon, Barbara Brande, in her strong, 
grey serge dress, but bareheaded, with the f-esh 
wind making free with her blackest of treeses, id 
flushing with deeper ¢rimson-hersun-hurned cheows 
She stood there self-possessed aud giving’orders:in 
her ewn clear. ringing, devided toncvs, 

Seeinx Lord Montressor, she immediateby' came 
forward to meet him, saying, in her high, cheerfal 
voice: 

“ Welcome, sir! you are just in time. Weshall 
be under weigh. in h«lf am hour. You know where 
to ficd your quarters, sir, Will you go below, 

fo” 


‘*T will remain on deck, if you please, Miss 
Brande,” said his lordship; wlio was not a little 
ecrious and interested to see how this girt would 
proceed to get her vessel under sail—feeling doubt 
ful, also, of the sound discretion of embarking his 
life on such a: venture. 

* Very well,sin! as: you please,” 

And Barbara 1 ft him and went forward. 

“ Ahoy, there, Willful! see togetting Lord Mon+ 
tressor’s baggge up.’ 

The lad left the tiller to obey, Tlie hoisting. of 
the tranks occupied but afew minutes; thestowing 
them but a few more. 


| the helm! 


entered a hack to} 





The deck being then clear again, Barbara went 
forward to give orders, which she did in short, firm, 
resonant tones that must have startled astranger less 
prepared for them than Lord Montressor. 

“All bands up anchor! Each man to his post! 
and you, Willful, to the helm!” 

The orders were obeyed with alaerity. 

“Man the windlass.” 

The four sailors came forward and laid themselves 
to the bars. 

‘Heave! heave hearty, my mem! And you, Edwy, 
play up, my boy !”’ 

This last order was given to the younger lad, who 
raised the fife he beld in bis hand amd beg«n to play 
a lively, inspiring air, while the men with all their 
strength hesved at the windlass. The anchor was 
soon apes and havled up to the side of the vessel, 
catted and fished, 

“Quick! now, my mon!—haul in the larboard 
braces forward!—hauli home the starboard braces 
abaft!” shouted Barbara, 

It was done, F 

“Stand by to set the tops’il! Man the lee shect' 
Ease down the buntlives and lee clew-line! Hau! 
home theleesheet! Now then, hoist away! Clieerly, 
boys, cheerly! Brace all taut!” 

he tops’il thus set the sehconer moved slowly 
before the wind, bear ng down toward a scheovcr 
that was eoming in on the lee side: 

Barbara shouted ; 

“You, Willfull! what.are youabout there? Port 
Keep her clear of that schooner ahead! 
So—stendy— nothing off!” 

The lad widerstanding the risk exerted himself 


until all danger of collision was past, 


“Sot. the jiet—there!—Hoist the mains’il !— 
Brace round—vhere—there !—Stand by to haul ont 
the mizma'!—And you, Willful, helm+alee !—so!— 

y* 


st nd—stead-y 

Thesaile now filled with the wind, the craft moved 
swiftly onward, Birt Birbara thought that she 
could carry more canvas, She gave the order— 

“Stind by to-hoist the to’-gallant-s'il !”” 

The men worked he rtily. And the vessel, now 
under as much sail as she could safely carry, ran 
before the wind, and passing between the North 
Point and the Bodkin, stood gallantly out to sea, 

Barbara drew a long breath, and came aft to speak 
to her psssenger. Her cheeks were beautifully re’ 
her eyes were sparkling, and her black hair, in tha: 
shortripple that indicates great vigour of constitu 
tion, was floating freely in the breeze. She seemel 
iw no wise “ breathed’’ by her late exertions. Lord 
Montressor; as heloekediat her, thought: he had never 
in his life seen a finer woman. 

“ We have the prospect of a pleasant voyage, sir,”’ 
she said, ‘ With us, the prevailing winds are, at 
this season, from the north-west; we shall prob.bly 
sail before a fair wind the whole way. Neither, this 
wonth, is there much chance’of a thunderstor:n.” 

Lord Montressor bowed. 

“That is an agreeable hearing, Miss’ Brande ; 
but do you not stop at any port om your voyage 
out ?”” 

‘At poport, sie; but I shall castanchor for afew 
hours at the Headland—my old home, sir, where I 
shall have to go) asbore, to s ttle some. final business 
with the young, widow la y who has leased it of me. 
And if you shall be disposed toaccompany me there, 
sir, I can show you one of the oldest houses in Mary- 
iand—a house that was built in the year 1635.” 

‘* And when sball, we. reneb this Headland ?”’ 

“ With this fair wind, ip six or seven days, sir,’’ 

Now what fatality was it that prevented Lord 
Montressor from finding out the name of “ the 
young widow lady” who had leased Birbara Brande's 
house ?—or from at once aceepting her invitation, 
when they should reach the Headland, to go on shore 
and lookat the house? That life is. full of blindly 
missed possibitities, is the only answer I can find. 

They continued talking ouch longer; Lord Mon- 
treessor growing every nv, ent more: pleased with 
his acquaintance; for there: was a frankness, o 
directness, an uprightness and a downrightness 
about Barbara. Brande, that commanded respect. 

“ Exouse me now, sir,’’ she said, at Jast, ‘* I.must 
go aud relieve my young helmsman ; he is tired, | 
know,” and going forward, she tool: the tiller frou 
th hand of the boyand sent bim: away. 

They had, as Barba: predietel, a very’ quiok an: 
pleasnnt run down the Kwy; and on the morning of tlic 
eighth day at sunrise anchored off the Headland, 

Lord Monatressor came ondeck, where he foun 
aay giving her orders. On seeing bim she/catio 
aft. 


“Good morning, sir. You are out early. We 
have just cast anchor. We she‘i, lie here all dar. 
Look, sir, there is my dearold home.” 

Lord Montressor looked across the water to tlic 
dark Headland that, crested withits old forest trees, 
loomed to leeward 

The suo, rising behind the shore, throw the whole 
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place into the deepest shadow—altogether: it pre- 
sented a gloomy, weird, and forbid ing aspect. 

“ Ttis very pieturesque,” said Lord Montressor. 

“Yes,; and very interesting imsonre of its fodtures, 
They are getting ready the boat formete goon shore 
Tshould be bappy to have yow over, if you would 
like to accompany me.” 

“I thank you, Miss Bramde—if you or your tenant 
will give me the privilege of aday,ssheoting in your 
woes Lehall be pleased to go on shore,” said Lord 
Montressor, bowing. 

“ Ob, sir! We have no game-lawe or preserves 
here. Our game is: as free as. it is abundaut—our 
woods as. open as they are-extensive, Lam very clad 
that you should be avle to amuse yourseli for a dan. 
‘There are alsa staureh pointers at the: Headland, and 
old: Neptune whohas them, in charge will be ae good 
a guide as any gamekeeper im Eugland,’’ said 
Barbara. 

Lord Montressor expressed lis: thank s+ 

“ And vow, ury lord, let.us to breakfaat;and then 
to the bent s,”” 

Lord Montressor firat: went: below to: order his 
groom to: get out his fowling- piece, powder-fikek, 
shotpeuch, gamebag, ete;, aud when followed: Bar 
bara into the cabin; wherethe: early morning moal 
waseprrad, 

Aiter breakfast. leaving Wiliful and two sailore in 
charge of’ the vessel, Barbara: her yonnger brother, 
Lord Montresvor and his groom, entered: the boat 
and were rowed rapiily towards tie Headland. Ou 
reaching the beach Bartara said s 

* Will youyo ap to’ the: house; sir ?’’ 

“No, I thewk you very much, Miss Binnie, I 
think not,” replied 'his lordship, feeling’ unwilling to 
intrude: upon the urkvown’ lady, who: was: Barbara’s 
tenant, 

“Then come hither, Edwy, attend Lord‘ Mountres« 
sor to Uncle: Nep's: quarter, ‘Tell ‘tiresold) maat. to 
take the dogs and show lis lordship where to flud 
tlle birds,” said Barbava, 

Eiiwy came forwaro'aud- bowed; ant expressed his 
readiness, 

Ati with mutes] “ gootsmorving”’ the parrivs 
separated Durtara Breunde geimg’ upto te House, 
while Lord Mumtresser and his‘compauione sought 
the woods; 


CHAPTER XXV. 


We left: Béteile and her attendant on ‘the lonely 
beach below the: Headland, witin tre bight coming 
on. 

They looked! abont themselves; 

At their feet jay thevbay gage, with'no’one near to 
takeit away, 

Above tleit' heads arose: the: steep cedargrown 
bank, with no visitl+ path up its ascent. 

Westward rolled the infiuite seay mow’ fist’ durken- 
ing under the evening sky. 

Eastward stretobed-the imperetrable forest, falling 
into deeper gloom under the lowering shadows of 
bight. 

From the sombre and eelitary scene they turned to 
look into each other's faces, 

“ Biessed saints, my lndy,, whet. a savage coast, 
does sny living thing inhabit it, do you think?” 
asked Susan, with a shudder, 

“Why, certainly, you know it, my. girl.” 

* Deg your pardon, dear lady, but. indeed no, I 
don’t Know it, I’m. afraid the captain has; put ue 
ashore at the. wrong place; and.I, for my, part, 
feel as if we were castaway on'some: desert islanti,”’ 

“But did. you not see the bouse from thesitip 2” 

* Yes, my lady ; but now I think of it that mnkes) 
the matter more frigitfuls for it must have been a 
bewitohed house, and we must be ov enciianted 
ground, else what's become of it?) I’ dou’tsee eo 
much ast @ chimneyiof it!’ 

“ Because we are below the line of vision, being 
tqo close under they barn, THe house: is upon tie! 
headland; back: among: the trees,” 

“Then how shail I break # path for yous dear 
lady ? foryou can never get through: these briarsi!” 

“ There is a path broken and well-wortt, of course; 
Aud there is‘an aged’couple’of servants-somewhere 
near here, who, Mike: Brande: infornied: we, ad the 
keys, aud’ would'show-us up'to the House/atd’ vpen 
it forus, The path'to the cabin starts from this 
landing, she said, Let us look férit, Susan,” 

“Holy saints, my lady, the sky is growing so 
dark that Fcould not'see a conflagration,” said the 
girl, peering, closely to the ground; “and the grass 
is sothitkly stréwn with fallen leaves thai———” 

“Sarvint, mist’ess!”” uttered « gentle, growling 
sort of voive'from the bushes near her, 

* Al-h-h!’yelled'the maid, “Sweet Providence, 
what is that?) We shall be murdered by this 
Bivage!”? i 








And frantic with tertor she ren tewards' her mis- 
tress, 

Estelle: laid’ her band seothingly om tha girl's 
shoulder, and tarned to:see what the cause of alurm 
might be. 

It was the gentle-hearted cld negro Neptune, who 
now emerged from the bushes and cameo into full 
view, And if theterrible sea-god had risen from the 
water, sceptre in hand, he could not have stricken 
greater terror to the)beart of the simple Kuglish 
maiden! 

And, in truth, the mistress also gazed upon the 
apparition in some dunbr, as well she might, for 
the good.old man was rather an awful looking ob- 
ject. 

His form was tall, gaunt, and’ bent’ Weneath the 
weight of a hundred winters. Ilis face was black, 
hafa, shining, aud seamed with wrinklesasa dried 
prune, and framed around with snow-white hmir 
aud beard in spectral, contrast to ite blackness. A 
suit of duck; seeming almost as old’ andiweatherworn 
as himself, and a tattered blanket, pinned’ with a 
thorn around his neek, and banging in ragged Jolds 
about his figure; @ black tarpauiiu lat, with a.red 
handkerchief passed over the crown and round under 
his chin,,and sives of undressed. leativer, completed 
his sirange:and picturesque attire, 

In one hand he carried’ a rugged: unliewn. club, 
upon. which. le leaned in: walking; 

On approsching. the strangers, he pulled the hat 
aud. handkercbiei from hia bead, 2nd holding, them, 
came:on, bowing and. bowing, es in deprecacien of 
their displeasnre for the fright lie had wncoxusciousiy 
given. 

The: maid shrank away, bot the mistress: went 
forward to: meet him, 

‘* Sarwint,. mist*ess;’’ ones: more’ saiti/theo)d) maw, 
bowivg very’ humbly, and:then stunding: bstin band 
before the lady. 

“Guod-evening, You are: Miss: Drawie's) sew 
ven Pp” 

* Yor, mist'ecs,’” 

“ She vas let'me-Her hose. Site referred me to 
you for the keys. We have just arrived to take 
possession. Will yor; therefore,. be se good as to 
get'the keys and ebow us the wayrtlither??’ ssid the 
lad, 

Now, this event’ wag: so wvexpected’ tliattit took 
some time’ to: make its: way ite they slow! avd! un. 
pr pared brain of’the oli vegro. He found vothing 
ty eeyvor’ dd). but only stood bowing’ and! bowing: 
Lady Mbntressor repeated her directions. 

Bat theolt-man, ‘* still far wide,” only-answered 
by atrotier deep obeisance; and the pointless: words ; 

“Yes, mist’-ss—’ deed it! are.” 

Lady Muntressor glanced hopelesshy aronnd 
towara Snéan, who stood peeping over her mistress’s 
shoulder, and whose fears‘liad disappeared before tlre 
gentle, eprecating manvers of the black, 

“Why, wbatian old jrlty brain!” sho exclaimed, 
impatieutly, coming forwardantd covfromting: the old 
man, 

“ Yes; honey, jes’ so,” replied the latter, bowing'to 
her, and in no degree disturbed by the rudeness of 
her words, 

‘*Cnut! can’t. you understand, yow antique itiot, 
tnat, my mistress has ronted. the louse from: Miss 
Brande, aud that. she wants ta get. iuto it ?’’ asked 
Susan, augyily. 

**Cisely so, honey. When's Mies Barlara speoted 
home:?” asked the olf creature, mildly. 

Susan lost the last-remnant of her patience. 

* Look bere; ancient) simpleton, we are tired: of 
stending bere!) Whereare the keys?” sve peremp« 
torily demanded, 

The curtness of her tone brought the old man at 
last to a point. 

“ There ain’t but one key—derfront: door key; I 
carries\it about with me. ‘Cisely so, mist/ess; here 
it ave,” hesmid, producing a bugs, sid-{esbioned iron 
key, that might have suffited for'a prison: lock, 

“ Well, now, go om bivre us; and open the door,” 
communted Susan, 

** Yos; mist'ess; zavily sx, chil,” wae the meck 


lreply, as the! old’ man, advaueing his stick; grossed 


along aud strack into te narrow hidden path lead- 
ing up to the ascent of the Head!and, 

“ But, stop, will the bagyage be safe. bere?” in- 
quired Suva: 

*"Cisels so, honey, Dere’s nothin’ to: ’sturb it,” 
said UiicleNeprune, 

“ Dear lady, plexse*take holi! of/my arm ; tlie path 
is Very steep, and slippery with the failun Idaves,” 
said the maid, z 

It was now quite'dark. 

Latiy Moutressor availed herself of tive. proffered 
assistance, and in afew minutes they reached the top 
of the headland, and stood. upon a level with the 
ancient trees and the old house, half hidden among 
them, and dimly perceived through the darkuese, 





Unolo Neptune going before, went up the stops and 
unlocked the door, 

“ Take care, my lady, for the love of nercy ! there 
is nota plank fast on these ricketty stairs,” said 
Susan, anxiously guiding her delicate lady’s steps 
up into the dilapidated portico, 

Old Neptane was. within side the door, hammerivy 
at something that he held in his hand, and witi 
which he presently struck a light, by means of whici 
they saw the whole length of the old-fastioned hall ; 
and beside the front door a tiny cupboxrd, from 
which the old man had produced a@ tinver-box and a 
candle, 

© Dis way, mist’ess, ’Cisely so! Dis is the! bes’ 
parlour,” hesaid\-opening the door on the right, and 
rdmitting them tos large, seautily-furnisied room, 

‘The singletallow-eandls made tie darkness here 
so terribly * visible’ that the old man, aiter standing 
it upon the solitary table, and dragging forward two 
rusivettom chairs for the stratgers, hurried out to 
the little cupboard, and brought three or four mote 
candles; which he lighted, and set: in a row on the 
mantelpibce, 

With tiis: extra illumination, Susan ldokad 
critically around upon “ tie best parlour,” ‘The vast 
drexry room bad onegreat merit—imiicnlate clean- 
linver, 

The Baro walls were white, the bare’ floor was 
pire, 

Ove ork table: stood between the two front wWin- 
dows, and upon‘it' was tle model of a frigate, unéer 
fll vail—the work of Willful Brande; avequal dis- 
tauces around the room were ranged! @ hulf-down 
rosh-bottom’ ciwirs; the wide fire-plice was filled 
with fresh cedar bougis; om the imantel-piece were 
several rare: seashells, an empty ostrich ege,.a 
frayment of the old “ Conatitution,” sprays of eora’, 
lumps of amber, and other articles’ collected by Oap- 
tuin Brande during his: numerous voyages, 

That wasall, 

Though this was the tenth of October the might 
was very chilly, and the large room really cold, 

“World you like a: fire; mist’ess ?” asked Uncle 
Neptune. 

“Ves, certainly; ves. Wuat are you thinking ol ? 
Usi! believe we bad'as well: gone to Lapland,” 
exclaimed Susan, 

The oldman took the mass ofeveryreens fromthe 
chimney, carried them ont, ad soon returned with'an 
arteful of brush, with which he'procecded to light-a 
fire, 

As the cheerful blaze crackled and ran up the 
chimney, diffusing light and warmth wronzhoutithe 
room, Susan rubbed her hands, congratulated: ber 
mistress, and set a. chiair near the fire for her accom- 
inodation, 

“‘ Now then, old father, you are a nice old man; ou 
a longer acqnaintanee—bow shall we get our bag- 
cave to the house ?” inquired the girt. 

“ Hent-m—jes so, chile. Me aud my ole ’oman 
and Sara kin teteb it,’”’ 

“Sam ?” 

*’Cisely so, honey —Island Sam, ag is on a visit to 
us.” 

“Some acquaintance of yours, I suppose, Very 
well, my good old father, go and attend to it, and you 
shall ve well paid for your tronvle,” 

“"Zactly so, honey,’’ replied the poor old fellow, 
bowing himself out. 

Wien the door closed behind him Shsan_ took off 
her vounet and shawl, put them on acha’r, and:ap- 
preacihed her mistress, who during these few 
minutes had been sitting before the’ fire in a mood 
of deep abstraction. 

“Come, madame, permit me to relieve you of 
these,” she. said, gently and r-apectiully, as she 
untied’ the rivbons and removed her lady’s bonwet, 
andiainbuartoned and took off her mantic. 

Laiy Montressor suffered ber to proceed, aud then 
drew a dvep insviration 

“ Don’t sizhy dear lady,” said Susan, mistaxing 
the cause of her mistress’s pensiveness ; “tue old 
varn is, after all, not so. bad, Means will make it 
very comfortavie, and even now it is perfeotly 
clean,” 

“ Sit down, and cease to trouble. yourself, child. 
The house does very well,’’ said Lady Montressar. 

Susan obeyed, and was very still ior about 
ifieen minutes, at the-eud of. which the footstens of 
the meu bearing the baggage’ were beard.appresch- 
ing. 

Ste burriedout’to meet them. The trunks were 
brought in, and placed forthepresent in the tall,,and 
the men went back to brink the hampers. 

But the-old woman who had accompanied them 
came into the parlour to offer her services ta the 
lady. Going upto her, she stood and courtesied 
with the customary: 


“Sa vint, misi’ess,” 
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Lady Montressor lifted her languid eyes to look at 
this newcomer, 

She was a little, old, dried-up, jet-black negress, 
looking as though she had grown hard and stroug 
wi h age, 

She was dressei in a bright plaid linsey petticoat, 
witha blue cotton short gown, and a check hand- 
kerchief tied over ler heaa, 

‘“‘Sarvint, mist'ress,’”’ she repeated; “ kin I be of 
any sarvice ?”’ 

‘Who are you, my good woman?” asked Lady 
Moutressor, gently. 

“My name's Aunt Amphy, honey, ‘deed it is, 
child—Aunt Ampby. I's ve known to all the 
country roun’ for a’spectavle, ‘sponsible, age-able 
ole oman, as knows how to ‘duct herself proper— 
and as any lady may put conference in, ‘Deed is I, 
honey.”’ 

“Ido not doubt it,’ said Lady Montressor, con- 
templating this original with a good deal of curiosity. 
* You said your name was——” 

* Aunt Amphy, child: ’deed it is; least ways 
that’s what they do call me, aldough de name give 
me by my sponsors ia baptism wur Amphitryte, arter 
the Queen of the Ocean.” 

“Yes. Well, can | do anything for you, Amply ?” 

© Lor’ bless you, no, child! no, honey! not a 
singley thing. I’s independent, thanks be to my 
’Vine Mar-ter. I come to see if 1 could be of any 
sarvice to you, child, in showing you the house and 
furniter, seeing how you’ve rented of it jes as it 
stands, and if I could make de beds, or get supper 
ready for you, or anything.” 

‘IT thank you; you are very kind, I accept your 
services, and wili reward them; there is my maid; 
you can consult aud assist her. Susan, come hither, 
my girl.” 

Susan came forward. 

“ Here is this good woman, Amphy, who will show 
you through the houseand render you any assistance 
you may need,” 

“Yes, child —deed willI,’’ put in the woman. 

“ Very well, come along then, and show me where 
the kitchen is, first of all,”’ said Susan, 

“Yes, honey—keep close arter me. And don’t 
you be ’fraid now, if de house is haunted,” said 
Amphy. 

Tnere was not far to go. Amphy simply crossed 
the hall, and opening the opposite door on the left 
hand side, ushered her companion into the room used 
as a kitchen; such a poor place; so clean, yet so 
bare of furniture; a wide fire-place with iron fire- 
dogs, and surmounted by a mantelpiece upon which 
stood a row of brags candlesticks, a corner cupboard 
—the upper part with glass doors — containing 
common wire delf ware,a wooden table, and four 
wooden chairs, were all the visible articles of fur- 
uiture. 

“Dar honey. What do you say to dat for a 
‘spectable kitchen ?’’ exclaimed the old woman in 
triumph, 

*“ Where are the cooking utensils?” asked Susan, 
eluding the other’s question. 

The which, honey ?” 

“The tea-kettle and saucepan, and toasting-fork, 
and so on. 

* Oh, yes, child, surely. Dey’s in de bottom o’ 
de cupboard,”’ 

“Now, then, if you will show me where to get 
some wood and water I will have the fire made and 
the kettle on by the time the bampers arrive,’’ 

**T’ll go get de wood and water, child—you jes go 
and wait to unpack de hampers,”’ 

Very well; thank you; go.” 

The fire was soon kindled; the hampers were 
brought in and unvacked; and Susan’s dexterous and 
Willing fingers quckly prepared a light repast of 
black tea, toast, and two poached eggs, which she 
neatly arranged upon a waiter and carried in and set 
before her mistress. 

“Now do, sweet lady, try to eat something,” she 
said, affectionately ; “these eggs look like snow- 
balls; this toast is browned to a turn, and this tea— 
bettcr never came from Cantou—try now while 1 
go and see what prospect there is for comfortable 
sleeping.” 

And leaving the sad-browed lady, she called Amphy 
from the hall, and directed her to show the way to 
the best chamber, 

The old woman merely opened the door conuect- 
ing the parlour in which they stood with the back 
room, and said: 

“Dar, Dat Miss Barbara’s own sleepin’ room, 
and it’s de bes’ in de house.” 

It was as bare and as clean as the other apart- 
ments, An open fireplace, filled with fragrant pine 
boughs, and flanked on either side by a linen and 
clothes press ; a four-post bedstead with a comfort- 
able bed, well made up, and covered with a white 


ay 


counterpane; a tall, three-legged toilet-table laid 
with a coarse white cloth. and furnished with a small 
looking-glags; a pine washsiand, with a plain delf- 
ware basin and ewer, and two wicker chairs, com- 
pleted the appointments for com‘ort. 


(To be Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


TRANSPARENT GOLD. 


In the course of a lectrre on gold, Mr. A. E. 
Outorvridge, Jun., of the Assay Department of the 
Mint in Puiladelphia, gave an account of some ex- 
periments he had made, with the view of asccrtgin- 
ing how thin a film of gold was necessary to produce 
a fine gold colour. 

The plan adopted was as follows: From a sheet of 
copper rolled down toa thickness of 5-1000dth of an 
inch he cut a strip 2} by 4 inches. This strip, con- 
taining 20 square inches of surface, after being care- 
fully cleaned and burnished, was weighed on a 
delicate assay balance. Sufficient gold to produce 
a fine gold colour was then deposited on it by means 
of the battery; the strip was then dried without 
rubbing, and re-weighed, and found to have gained 
one tenth of a grain, thus showing that one grain of 
gold can, by this method, be made to cover 200 
square inches, as compared to 75 square inches by 
beating, By calculation, based on the weight of a 
cubic inch of pure gold, the thickness of tho 
deposited film was asevrtained to be 1-980,400th of 
an inch, as against 1-357,650thn for the beaten film. 
An examination under the microscope showed the 
film to be continuous and not deposited in spots, 
the whole surface presenting the appearance of pure 
gold. Not being satisfied, however, with this proof 
and desiring to examine the film by transmitted 
light, Mr. Onterbridge has sinee tried several 
methods for separating the film from the copper, 
-~ the following one has proved entirely success- 

ul; 

The gold plating was removed from one side of 
the copper strip, and by immersing small pieces in 
weak nitrie acid for several days, the copper was 
entirely dissolved, leaving the films of gold intact, 
floating on the surface of the liquid. Three were 
collected on strips of glass, to which they adhere on 
drying, and the image of one of them was projected 
or. the screen by means of the gas microscope. It 
was observed that it was entirely continuous, of the 
characteristic bright green colour, and very trans- 
parent, as was shown by placing a slide of diatoms 
behind the film. By changing the position of the 
instrument, and throwing the imageof the film on 
the screen by means of reflected light, its true gold 
colour was seen. Mr, Outerbridge has continued 
his experiments, and, by the same processes, has suc- 
ceeded in producing continuous filws, which he 
determined to be only the 1 two million seven hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thousandth of an inch in thick- 
ness, or ten thousand five hundred and eighty-four 
times thinner than an ordinary sheet of printing paper, 
or sixty times less than a single undulation of green 
light. The weight of gold covering nearly 20 square 
inches is, in this case, thirty-five thousandths of a 
grain: one grain being sufficient to cover nearly 4 
square feet of copper. ‘I'he film is perfectly trans- 
parentand continuous, even in thickness, and pre- 
sents all the characteristics of the one shown before. 
That a portion of the image appears darker is due to 
superposed films, the intensity of the green coldur 
being proportioned to the thickness through which 
the light passes. 


DYEING LOOSE COTTON, 

Ti working up of cotton and wool into all sorts 
of fabrics has of late years received much develop- 
ment, so that now 25 to 30 per cent. of loose cotton 
may be added to wool, and the fabrics so woven 
actually deceives the naked eye of the experienced 
dealer; the only difficult pvint is to dye the cotton 
well and fine. It may, therefore, be interesting to 
quote a co:ton-dye method which has ben found to 
answer the purpose well, 

With fabrics that do not require to be fulled, all 
colours can be produced to resemble the tints of wool. 
Tae loose cotton, as it proceeds from the ball, may be 
loosed either by mechanic] or manual labour, and 
as soon as each raw cotton yara has been boiled two 
hours in water it is ready for dyeing; but that 
manipulation may be saved in most colours by im- 
mersing the cotton: as, for example, for b!ack, into 
alogwood bath for two hours, by which time is 
saved. The chief thing to attend to during the 
boiling process is to turn the cotton iucessantly, so 





| as to ensure that all portions may be soaked through, 





otherwise non-dyed white spots would show up, It 
is also advisable to use separate vats for each bath, 
by which wuch dye material may be saved,as the 
subsequent baths then require less fresh dyestuffs or 
salts; if the baths hive, however, been used several 
times, or are broken or thick, of course fresh baths 
have to be prepared and the old ones cleaned out. 


ADULTERATION IN Butter,—According to Boussin- 
giult, rightly made, well washed, and well dried 
artificial butter contains 13 to 14 per cent. of water, 
while the ordinary market butter of Paris contains 
from 18 to 24 per cent. of water. Moser foun: only 
6.4 per cent of water in artificial butter; but in the 
market butter of Vienna he found from 14.9 to 20.1 
per cent of water. In pure butter Boussing .ult found 
3.13 per cent of caseous matter, insoluble in ether, 
and in artificial butter only 1.2 percent. Moser found 
that artificial butter melts at 28 deg. C. (82 deg. 
Fah ), while genuine butter melts at 33 deg. to 35 
O. (92 deg, to 96 deg. Fah.). He believed that the 
melting point furnished a quick and easy method of 
distinguishing the artificial from the genuine. For 
this purpose it does indeed offer a certain and not-to- 
be-despised meins of distinction; but it fails to 
detect the mixture of the two, For the latter pur- 
pose, no certain and easy method kas yet been 
found. 

Woot Bieacuine.—It has been found that tle 
method of bleaching wool by means of oxalic scid, 
combined with glycerine, or used alone, has tie 
effect of causing the fibres of the wool to become 
felted. This is now remedied by saturating the 
oxalic acid with soda, potash, or ammonia, thus 
forming a soluble oxalate. The bleaching is effected 
in the same manner, that is tosay, with pure water, 
exempt from lime, and the wool preserves all its 
suppleness and soft touch. 

Dyeine Crota Biack.—We dissolve for 50 lbs. 
of bichromate of potash ; 1} lbs. cream of tartar, and 
3 Ibs. of sulphuric acid in river water; we heat to a 
boil, and introduce the wool, which is let stop for one 
hour. The dye beck is composed of 35 lbs, of log- 
wood, 2 lbs. of peach wood, 1 lb. of fustic; these 
woods are enclosed in sacks, and kept for 2 hours, 
before dyeing, in the necessary quantity of boiling 
water. ‘I'he dye beck receives ie ides 2 Iba. of sul- 
phate of indigo. and 14 lbs. of sulphuri: acid. We 
put the wool in this beck, which is raised afterwards 
to boil for 15 hours, washed and dried, 

CoatixG Merats witu PLatinum. — A French- 
man named Dode recommends the following pro- 
cess for coating cast iron, whether rough or 
enamelled, with platinum : The metallic articles are 
first moistened by means of a brush dipped in oi] of 
turpentine, then immersed in a mixture of borate of 
lead and oxide of copper, and baked im an oven. 
When thus prepared they are dipped into a mixture 
of borate of lead, litbarge (or massicot), chloride of 
platinum, ordinary ether, oil of lavender, and amylic 
ether, and then heated. 





a 


BLUE GLASS. 


Neitier glass stained blue nor glass of any other 
colour “concentrates the rays of the sun as the 
common burning glass does,” A lens, from the cur- 
vature of its surface or surfaces, has the property of 
causing luminous rays which traverse it either to 
converge or to diverge. By a burning glass or double 
convex lens, parallel rays are conveyed to a focus, 
If blue glass is made in similar form, it will act 
similarly ; otherwise it will not. 

But blue glass cuts off a very large proportion of 
the luminous rays,and the light it transmits is 
nothing but modified sunlight, or rather sunlight 
shaded and reduced in intensity : so that, so far from 
blue glass producing a terrible “ glare,’’ it transmits 
an exceedingly mild light. The property was 
utilised by photographers long ago in order to re- 
lieve the eyes of their sitter's; while blue spectacls 
have been worn by weak-eyed people almost ever 
since spectacles were contrived. 

It is not necessary to discuss the question of 
whether blue glass becomerhotter through absorp- 
tion than clear glass, in the absence of authentic 
experiment. on the subject. It is well settled that, 
as colour teaches us nothing regarding the radiation 
and absorption of non-luminous heat, any conclusions 
as to its influence way well be wholly delusive. The 
absorptioa depends on the particular absorptive 
power of the colouring substance, and not on its 
hue. 

Clear glass is opaque to a considerable degree tu 
heat rays, and therefore through absorhing them be- 
comes warmed. Theonly question, then, is whether 
the colouring matter introduced is capable of pro- 
ducing incseased absorption sufficient to render the 
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glass hot, and so to cause it to injure the delicate 
outer portion of the eye through its proximity there- 
to, In the absence of any data determining this 
point, no positive opinion can be formed; but it 
seems probable that the resulting inflammation of 
the organ would produce suffering sufficiently in- 
tense to indicate its cause to the wearer of the 
glasses and induce them to discard them before the 
week had elapsed during which the lesion became 
permanently extended to the optic nerve. 

It should be understood, however, that, if blue 
glass spectacles are injurious it is because of the 
constitution of the glass, and it does not necessarily 
follow in consequence of that glass being blue, 


MISS BETTY JASPER. 


ia, 
> 





ONcE upon a time—about a hundred years ago, in 
fact—there lived a very queer old lady, who was 
very rich and very eccentric. 

She owned a large mansion situated somewhere 
near the Battery, and in it she resided with a num- 
ber of servants and a much greater number of pets. 
She had dogs, cats, birds, fowls, parrots, and 
monkeys. 

These pets were all fed and cared for as if they 
had been human beings, And as it is the fate of pets 
to die, there was a small burying ground at the end 
of the garden, which was well walled about, planted 
with evergreens, and set about with small brown 
stone slabs, on which we read such epitaphs as: 

“ Here lies Polly, the most intelligent parrot ever 
known,” 

“In memory of Pink, my ever-lamented poodle,” 

To the funerals of her pets Miss Betty Jasper 
always went in a garden chair, dressed in deep 
mourning. 

When her largest monkeys died she sent for her 
clergyman and begged him to read the service, Oi 
course, that gentleman was greatly shocked, 

“Tt would be sacrilege, madame,”’ said he. 

“ Pshaw!” said she. “I know that monkeys have 
souls; and Jumbo was quite as intelligent as Pom- 
pey, my waiter, is,’’ 

And as she could not prevail upon the reverend 
gentleman to listen to her she actually read a 
prayer herself,to the horror of her servants, who 
were all forced to attend with black ribbons on their 
sleeves, 

Afterwards, when a show of some kind was brought 
to the city, she attended it. Amongst the curiosi- 
ties was an erormous baboon, at the sight of which 
she fainted away, crying : 

“ He reminds me of Jumbo!” 

The upper floor of her house was fitted with sleep- 
ing-places for ner pets, aud she saw every night that 
they had their suvper and were put to bed, She 
also engaged a medical attendant for them—an old 
cousin of hers, who was a rather celebrated doctor, 
and lived in the next street. He was her own pby- 
sician also. 

In her youth she had been handsome, and in her 
old age was very elegant, She wore powder in her 
hair and diamonds in her ears, and was as straight 
as an arrow as she swept along in her velvets and 
satins, 

The cousin of whom we have spoken had always 
been in love with her, and bad proposed to her once 
ayear ever siuce his twenty-first birthday—he was 
now seventy, 

She had always answered that she liked him very 
well; but that she was afraid she might see some- 
one she liked better, ‘That was her answer, though 
she was sixty. 

_ When she drove out she always took with her her 
iavourite spaniel, aud a very small female monkey 
named Sally. 

The old doctor, sitting at his window, would sce 
her pass, 

‘If it were not for that abominable little beast I 
know she wouid accept me,” he used to say, * but 
she is wrapped up in that creature, I haven’t a 
thought, I'll kill it someday. I shan’t be able to 
Trestrain myself,’’ 

At last, one bitter winter night, someone tapped at 
the doctor's door, The heavy knocker of the day 
shook the house, so fiercely was it wielded. 

““Who is that?” cried the doctor, thrusting 
Lis night-capped head out of his upper window. 

“Come quick, sr,” cried the voice of Miss Jasper’s 
Servant, Come quick, sir, Miss Jasper says she am 
a dyin’ y?? 

“Good Heavens!’’ cried the doctor; and in a 
few moments he was hastening towards Miss 
Jasper’s dwelling. But when he reached the house 





he found Miss Jasper rushing wildly about in cap 
and shawl, 

“That rascal told me you were dying,’’ cried the 
doctor, 

“NotI,” cried the old lady. “It’s my dear Sally. 
I was silly enough to give her too many Brazil nuts 
yesterday. Save her! Save her, cousin! Save 
her!” 

The doctor looked at Sally. 

“ [ think | can save her,” said he. ‘But I won’t 
do it uniess you'll promise me a reward,” 

“Tl promise anything,” said Miss Jasper. 

 Ouly one thing will content me,’’ said he—the 
hand I’ve asked for so often.” 

‘* Dear me—and suppose I should meet anyone I 
liked better afterwards ?’’ said the old lady. “TI’il 
think it over.” 

“Tn an hour all the doctors in the land could not 
save Sally,” said the old gentleman, 

*‘Tv’s an unfair advantage,” said Miss Jasper; 
“but I’ddoanythivg for Sally. I promise,” 

The doctor saved Sally’s life, and the old lady 
married him, After tuat it is said that for some time 
the mortality amongst her pets was frightful. 
Doctors understand poisons, 

However, the former Miss Jasper never suspected 
it. She survived hor husband, and when she died 
ata very advanced age, she had many pets still re- 
maining, for the support of which she left a certain 
sum of money, aud appointed her servant their 
guardian. 

Hoe fulfilled his trust, it is said, and outlived all his 
mistress’s favourites but her parrots. 

One of Miss Jasper’s relatives still possesses her 
portrait—a miniature taken at the age of eigtteen, 
She must even then have been fond of pets, fora 
small dog lies upon her knee, and @ cauary bird is 
percued upon her finger, 

It’s pink and white, and simpering like most 
miniatures, But the hair being all on top of the 
head, tne shape of its base is distinctly marked, aud 
I have heard a pnrenologist declare that the organ 
of puiloprogenitiveness—love fur cuildren and pets 
—isastouishingly large. M KE, D. 


HEAR! DISEASE, 


aca e 

WHEN an individual is reported to have died of a 
‘* Disease of the Heart,” we are iu the habit of regard- 
ing it as an inevitable event, as something which 
could not have been foreseen or prevented, and it is 
too much the habit, when persons suddenly fall down 
dead, to report the “heart”? as the cause; this 
silences all inquiry aud investigation, and saves the 
trouble and inconvenience of a repulsive * post-mor- 
tem.” A truer report would have a tendency to save 
mavy lives. It is through @ report of * uisease of 
the heart” that many an opium eater is let off into 
the grave, which covers at once his folly and his 
crime; the brandy drinker too quietly slides round 
the corner thus and is heard of no more; in short 
this “report” of ‘disease of the heart” is the 
mantle of cuarity, which the politic coroner and the 
sympathetic physician throw around the grave of 
“genteel people.” 

At « late scientific congress at Strasburgh it was 
reported that of sixty-six persons who had suddenly 
died, an immediate and faithful post-mortem showed 
that only two persons had any heart affection what- 
ever: one sudden death only, in thirty-three, from 
diseace of the heart. Nine out of the sixty-six died 
of apoplexy, one out of every seven, while forty-six, 
more than two out of three, died of lung affectious, 
half of them of “ congestion of the lungs,” that is, 
the lungs were so full of blood they could no: work, 
there was not room for air enough to get in to gup- 
port life, 


A REMARKABLE MAP, 


Axout the first of January, 1876, Professor Hitch- 
cock, of tue Geological Survey, and his assistants 
begau the construction of a raised map of New 
Hampshire, the design of which was to combine all 
the present knowledge of the geography of the state 
which had been obtained in the geological survey 
made by Professor Hitchcock, Professor Huntington, 
and others, ‘This map has just been completed, and 
placed in the New Hampshire State House, 

Tne map is fourteen feet ten inches long, repre- 
sentiug one hundred and seventy-eight miles in 
length (being coustructed on a scale of one mile to 
the incu) and ninety-three miles in width, from the 
mouth of the Piscataqua river to the north-west corner 
of Hinsdale, showing the entire surface of the stute, 





nine thousand three hundred and thirty-six square 
miles. It also shows all the rivers and brooks, ponds 
and lakes, hills and moantains,and the town and 
county lines, railroads, etc, Tue names of all citics 
and towns, rivers and principal brooks, lakes and 
ponds, mountains aud high elevations, are given con- 
spicuously, go that anyone can find at a glance what 
they desire to look up, The height of the hills and 
mountains is given on a scale of one inch to one 
thousand feet, and actual measurements are given 
when known, 

The map is constructed of pine and bass wood, 
and the process of work was this: A map was first 
drawn on paper of the same size as the raised map, 
with all the outlines of towns, streams, ponds, ete., 
and contour lines for each five hundred feet were 
drawn. ‘Tracings of the contour lines were made op 
inch layers of pines aud bass buards, maintaining as 
accurately as possible the relative size and shape. 
‘Tues are fastened upon each other, and the valleys 
are vevelled out with chisels, 








SUICIDE. 


THE number of suicides within the last year has 
occasioned inquiry and alarm, ‘I’wo canses account 
ior this distressing feature of the time, Tne first ia 
the depression of the times turough which we have 
passed, entailing on many a greater pressure than 
they could bear, and overturn ng reason, and bring- 
ing on otuers want and misery, ‘The second is tue 
adoption of Continental views of life and its respousi- 
bilities, Suicide has never beeu an Anglo-Saxon 
feature. But among many otnerwise stiong Couti- 
rental races, life is not held as a trustirom the 
Creator, aud Lence,. when the evils atteudant upon 
errors, Vices, or even mistakes predominate over the 
good, life is self-destroyed, This tendency is not @ 
sigu of strength, but of weakness. ‘Shere is no 
courage iv quitting one’s post without orders, 


GLORIA; 
OR, 
MARRIED IN RAGE. 
ci Aa 
CHAPTER XXV. 


THE next morning David Lindsay took leave of 
Gloria and departed from Grypnynsvold. 

Peter Cummings, the overseer, drove him dowa to 
Wolf’s Gap to meet the stage-coach 

There had been no further explanation between 
this strange young pair. Tueir parting words had 
been but a repetition of the mutual promise that had 
closed their former interview, 

“Oh, David Lindsay,” she had said, “ you will be 
sure to return to me?” and she clung to his hand, 
loth to let it go, 

‘* Yes, dearest, I will return just as soon as you 
write,” he had replied, clasping her clinging hands 
and carrying thei to his lips. 

“And, oh, if you, David Lindsay, should change 
your mind, when you get to Wolf’s Gap, and feel as 
if you would like to come back—oh, come! I would 
not be surprised ; I would not langi at you; I should 
be so glad to see you!” she said, beseechingly, 

How hard it was for himto gothen., He had to 
fortify himself by thinking: 

“This is ouly her compassion, If I were to take 
her at her word and stay, in afew days or hours she 
might repent and lvatue me—tiat would be more 
than I could bear,”’ 

“ Will you, dear, dear David Lindsay, will you 
come back with Mr, Cummings ii you slivuld change 
your mind ?” she persisted. 

“ Yes, dearest, I will, if I should change my mind ; 
but that is not likely, is not possible even, for I go 
for your welfare and my own honesty, You must 
have time to reflect, to discover what is best for your 
own happinesa,”’ 

“ ‘That is, I must pass through a probation, Well, 
Isupvose I merit it, But you will come when { 
write?” 

* Indeed I will—when you write for me. 

“ And that I snali certainly do, David Lindsay, 

The young maa smiled as he thought: 

* Dear heart, she believes that she will; but time 
and reflection will change all that,” 

And so they parted. 

Gloria watched the waggon down the neg ected 
avenue leading from the house, uotil it was quits 
hidden from view by the thicket of evergreeus 
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Then she ran up into ber own room, buried ber 
face in the pillow, and wept bitterly, accusing herself 
of hardness of heart, then praying and boping that 
David Lindsay might be sesed with a relenting 
weakuess that would briog ‘bim back with Peter 
Oem mings, and finally resolving that, come what 
mizht of it,.s soom as sie should have even her 
aunt.and passed a few days ‘with her,acevraing to 
her promise to ‘take time to refleet,’? she would 
write and recall David Lindsay, 

Meauwhile, below stairs, Mrs, Brent, who had 
discreetly beld aloof from the parting scene, but had 
afterward observed the young Jady rush upstairs in 
a passion of sorrow, went and calbed ber niece from 
the kitchen. 

“Come bere, Philly !” 

“Tecan't; I am going out shooting,” answered tire 
little tom-boy, who was banging ber game-bag over 
bear shoulders, 

“Come here, I say, this minute, Philly, 1 want 
you,”’ persisted the woman, 

“Well, then, what is it?” inquired Miss Phil, 
making ber appeavanee, ber golden beir shining, her 
blue eves sparkling, ber cheeks glowing, lips pout- 
‘ing, and ber tiny white pug ‘nese turned up sharper 
than ever, 

“ Go up presently and try to entertain or amase 
our xoung Indy, We must not le: her ory ber eyes 
unt up+tairs by herself,” said Mrs, Brent. 

“Who, she? Not a bitof it! Nothing of the 
sort! I don’t believe she cares any more tor him 
than ldo! There!” 

““Wiry, she is crying now.” 

‘Oh, yes, we all ory when we part with anybody. 
Sometimes we ery te part with @ visitor we had 
thonoght we should like to get rid of. Hewever, I'll 
go to ber.” exclaimed Philippa, as she turned and 
flaw npetairs, 

Gloria had ceased crying, and’ was sitting on the 
efge of her bed wiping Ler eyes when she ‘heard 
Mhiliypa’s rap at the door, and her vorce cailing 
out: 

‘Madame Gloria! Madame 
there piping your eyes! 
Put on your things! 
going a gunblog r 

Gloria openea the éoor to the rattle-brain, whose 
merry, sight, pryvel.ed a 
smile, 

“That’s right. Aunty said vou were crsing your 
eyes out here by yourself. Iknew you were not, 
Now, then, will you come out with me? It is a 
gran, glorious aay. Iam going to shoot partricges, 
Will you come? I will tend von my gun because 
it is the lig: test, and I can take Uncle Peter’s, Make 
baste, now.” 

“Tusoks, Philippa; bat I do not know how to 
shoot.” 

“Oh, I could teach you.’ 

“But I sheuld not like to learn. 
sheot or kiil any living creature, 
bird.”’ 

** Then it isa liecky thing for you that you have 
get somebody to ‘suoot and kili’ them for you, 
since you relish them so well, my cainty Madame 
Gloria.” 

Our little lady did not resent this sarcasm, but 
replied, gravely ; 

*© Inaeed,if I let myself think about ‘that I should 
not'be «tle to relish them, or even eat them at all, 
But come, Philippa, if you are willing to give up 
shooting for this one day 1 will be gladto take-a 
walk withyon,” 

“ Yes, but the poor doge.” - 

‘Well, they can go with us, can’t they ?” 

“If they do they will be sure to start the game.” 
“Bor you need not shoot, you know.” 

Ab. but that would be so awfully disappointing, 
expecially to Hero, tire retriever.”’ 


Gloria! Don’t stay 
Open the door for me! 


Come out with me! | am 


mischievous face, at 


’ 


I conld not 
especially x 


‘ 


“ Well, then, dear, just leave the dogs as well.as 
© guns at home for this once, and come with.me, 
1 am sad to-day and wish to go out,” 


‘ 
{ 


“ Ail right, Madame Gloria, li go and explain it 
tothe.dogs. They will feel disappoimed., of course: 
but they are Very cenerous creanures, ar d when they 
areamade to understand your pitiable case they will 
be pleased to oblige vou. Now hurry and get ready, 
and I will wait for you downstairs,” 

Philippa ran gaily ont of the reom, and Gloria 
cloged the door aiter her, and then went and threw 
np ono of the windows, and leaning out in the di- 
rection of Wol:’s\Gap, with all her soul in her prayer 
breathed forth: — 

“Oh, David Lindsay, turn back to me! 
back !’’ 

She remained a little while gazing in that di- 
rection and then closed the window, saying; 


Tarp 


“A human soul ovght to have.asanuch power to 





call aifeiend back as.Bow-belle had to: make Whit- 
tington return!’’ 

Then she put on her jacket and cap and went 
down to join Philippa, They went out together for 
a iong.tamble over the aneuntains. 

Gloria realty did not care much about going out, 
butshe wished to get rid of as much times she 
could to shorten the day and bring the evening, 
when Peter Commings would -retarn with the wac- 
gon from Wolf's Gap, aud perhaps feteh David 
Lindsay back with him, 

Thé two young ecreatures!rambled far over the 
mountain, Jost'themselves and strunk the path lea d- 
ing to the overseer’s house.a mile off, before they 
iound. their way shomeagain, 

It wasilatein the afserneon.; so much.of the dary 
was got over. They were very tired and ‘very 
bungry. 

Mrs. Brent soon set .a.good.dinner before them, 
of which bosh partook with .enjoyarent, after which 
repletion and rest had a most sedative effect, so 
that Gloria waited very patientdy@nd bopetully for 
the retaxn of Peter Cummings from Wolf's Gap. 

It was nearly dark, however, when the wheels of 
the waggon were heard approaching the house, 

Glovia-did.not wait.a moment for the overseer to 
knock.or fer avyonerelse 10 go, but ran out ‘imme- 
d ately.aud opened the dour and demanded: 

* Iedt you,-Mr. Cummings? Well, whois with 

u?” 

And she looked anxiously arornd in the forlorn 
hope of. seeing David Lindsay. 

“Ic is I], ma’am, and there is noonewith me, nor 
likely to be, yeudinow, Travelers is-ecarce im this 
part of the: world,” replied the overseer, wo could 
not guess that she-haif expeeted David Lindsay to 
return, 

‘“Youasaw Mr. Lindsay off ?”’ 

© Oh, yes, wa’amyall right. The stage was late, 
and we had to wait e.eoople of hours.or so; bnt-then 
that gave my’ browher Aleck, who is’ land!ord (aud 
ferryman and (postmaster ‘at Wolf's Gap, as. perha; s 
you don’t know, ma’am——”’ 

“ Yea, I do,” 

“Well, as I was sayirg, the stage being benind, 
gave my brother Aleck « chance to setas gooda 
ai: ner before us as any man would wish to eat. And 
while that was getting ready Mr. Lindsay called for 
peper, pen and ink, and wrote you this letter,” said 
the overseér, drawing the missive from bis breast 
pocket 

“Ah! give it me. Thatik ‘you, Mr. Cummings. 
Won't you' como in?” inyuired Gloria, as sie took 
her letter, 

* No, I am ‘niuch obleeged to you, ma’am, The 
old womawwill be anxious, you know; because these 
mountwin ‘roads be uowe vi the safest at nicht, and | 
most get home and let ler see me, Gvod-night, 
ma'am .”’ 

*“Goot-night,and many thanks, Mr. Commings.”” 

T'be overseer drove off and Gloria shut the door, 
and returned to the big parlour, shivering with cold. 

The candles sere not yet liyhted, so she sat down 
on'‘the flogr'im ‘front of tiie blazing wood ‘fire to read 
her letter, 

What’a good, strong, loving letter ‘it ‘was! 


‘*] FpLT that you were calling me, my love, but J 
knew that I.must not come at.your call, Yon ‘are 
hut acting in.freedom now, dear Gloria, Indeed you 
seldom actin freedam. Youare governed wow by a 
spirit.of sympathy with me, of compassivn for me, 
You .must wet obey that-epirit, Wait, Let your 
aunt came to you, Hear.al) that she has tosay. | 
know beivrahand what it willbe. Dut it will offset 
that deep sympathy.end -eompassion, whieh is not 
love, .and'must.notibemistakeu for i by you or me, 
and 80 you will.beable to.reflsctand to actrationaliy, 
li, after yon haye dune this, aud then find that you 
need me, you will write ana I will come to you. I 
would not owe your hand either tothe ceremony 
that has united us, or to your sympathy, your com- 
passion, or even to veur eonscieuce, I would owe it 
to your love only ! Leve for love, dear Gloria! That 
is the Only possible condition upou which we can 
meetagain, Bat, meauwhile, dearest, | devore my 
lite to-pour.service, because Iilove you; and it is my 
d-epestdelight to serve you. il‘serve you now, in 
leaving yousto;vour fre:Gom of action. Aud if ever 
you needia friend or servant ‘who 1s williug, anxious 
to live or die for wou, call: me and I wiil:come !” 

Then, with \prayers for her welfare and blessings 
on her head, the letter ended. 

Tuis was the very firet letter that Gloria had ever 
received:from Davin Linisay—the very signt of his 
handwriting, indeed, that she had ever seen—and 
it. surprised, pained and pleased her, all in-ove. 

Was thisthe language. 'trese the thoughts, and 
these the principles of action of the poor uncultured 
fisher-boy whom ¢he had ‘sometimes felt aetiamed 





that:she.loved.go.mach:? and more ashamed that she 
had been driven .by the s:ress of fateto marry? 

How: mueh be. had developed ! 

She knew that he talked well and behaved well, 
She knew that there was noviing but ‘his hardened 
hands and sunburnt face and rude clovhiug tint made 
bim deok.differeat from tire most.retined genteman 
that she had }seen—nay, she knew more=tivat in 
much oi his conduct'there was something more truly 
gentlemanly, knightly, chivairic tian she wad ever 
geen iin ‘bike renowned warrior, Colonel De Creg. 
piguey, oranyother man, S:il), she had-considered 
‘all that accidental or imuitive, She had not expected 
such a letter as this, 

Sne read it over and over, sitting by the wood. 
fire. Then folding it-up, she svid : 

‘*T will patienthy. bear the probation David Lind- 
say has assigned for me, if only to convince him that 
I do actas a free agent, and from affection only, when 
I write and plead with him to return. I wiil.do that! 
I will have. David Lindsey,no mavier what Aunt 
Agrippina may say tothe contrary, And.he shall go 
to the University. Yes, he sinal: goto Oxford—no 
less a place. I will go with bim.and live in tne town 
until he spallicomplete his college course. Oth, I do 
believe trat dey I found -him.onihe beach meuding 
nets, I was as truly sent to him as ever Ee was 
sentto Adam. Yes, dear, dear David Lindsay, you 
shall win,” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Co.unin, honey:; itsis:' going ‘to bea bitter:cold 
night, and the snow is «© ming down thicker and 
thicker; it will be deep enough before morning 
Come to the fire, if the fire will burn, which | doubt, 
because inidamp weather these chimneys on the enst 
side «lways would sasoke,” said Mrs. Brent, as she 


| stood in the parlour w..tehing: Gloria olese'the hall 


door. after having seen the overseer off. 

* It isa dismalevening,” replied the young lady, 
shivering, as she eame to the firepliece, where piles 
of logs were smouldering sulkily and refusing to 
burn. 

The long room was in semi-darkness, because 
nothing but the dull, red glow of the smouldering 
black logs on the hearth could be seen in the 
obscurity. 

“A dismal night in a dismal house,”’ added 
Philippa, coming from some shadowy corner. 

*Ob, Mis, Brent, light a candle; lighta pair, 
light a pound! How one misses chandeliers and 
lamps in such a remote place!” shuddered Glevia, 

*Tt’s lncky, then, that Peter fetched » box of 
store candles from ‘Wolf's Gap with him,since you 
want so much light, ma’am,” said Mrs. Brent, 
good-humoredly. 

Then she wext to the door and called out ; 

** Marthy Ann! Marthy Ann!” 

“ Mum !’’ came a voice from the back buildings. 

© You take the olawshammer and pry the top offen 
that box of candles’your Marse Peter brought home 
this evening, and°take out a bandful and fetch then 
here, and fetch abit of the packing paper along to 
light ’em with. Do you hear ?” 

“Yas, :muw !” 

* And, Marti Ann!”’ 
“Mom!” 
“Well Unele Z d tofoteh ina big arniful of’pine 


knots and cones to light up this here parlour fire; it 


won't burn, Do you diver?” 

“Yaa, mum!” 

‘Well, then, ie qaici !’’ 

** Yas, mum!’’ 

Then the old lady stint the door, and exme and 
sat between ithe two young girls, who were shivering 
over the davkening fire, 

Martha Ann soon appeared with adozen tallow 
candles, and a piece of greasy, ‘blue. packing paper 
in her hands. 

Mrs, Brent took two and lighted them,and placed 
ithe in the fixed sconces at each and of the tall 
mantel-sheif, 

Uf course, there they only madestwo little rings of 
light in a sea of darkness, 

*“Oh. dear, that will never do. You must light a 
dozen! Light a hundred!” exclaimed Gieria. 

*‘T don't kiow where we will find can.lestieks to 
put tiem in, thes,’’ said Mrs, Lrent, lvughing, as she 
lichted a third candle and placed itm the hand of 
Martha Ann, adding: 

‘* Now goall ovor ‘ive house and get as many 
candlesticks and !brass: brackets a8-you can find, and 
fetch em .here.” 

The girl put down heryhandful af.candles and roll 
of paper and went off.on Ler errand. 

Her exit was ‘followei by the entrance of an ol’, 
half-bent man, known as “ poor old Unele Zed,” 
who, being past lcbour in the ficlds, was only occa- 
gionly employed in such light work as gathering 
cones avd brush, 
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He now came in with an old flag basket full of 
cones and pine knots on his back, ; 

He empti d the basket on the black, smouldering 
fireyand almost immediately a brilliant vlaze illu- 
ninated the whole room, showing every nook «nd 
ovanny thereof ; but only for an instant, for the next 
the flame went out in smoke, that paured down the 
chimney, and mearly suffocated the people gathered 
around the fire, 

“Open the windows! We shall begmothered! 1 
told:you #0, boney. We can newr havea fire in 
these east fireplaces in heavy, damp weather like 
this,’ exclaimed Mrs. Brent. «s her orders were 
quickly exeouted by Unele Zed and Murtha Ann 
who threw open all the inside oak shuteers an 
threw up all the sashes. 

“ Let us go out of the roomand shut this Tartarus 
off,” exclaimed Gloria, in a half-euffocxted voice. 
as sbe led the way into the hall, follewed by the 
whole party, 

‘ Shut the:parlour door,” cried Philippa. “The 
smoke will fill the house.” 


Uncle Zed, who wis the lastoneto come forth, | 


closed the door after him, and gently replied : 
“Dere, heney, now the «air threagh the open 
windys will soon blow alldeemokeaway. An'now, 
honeya, has yer got de *mount ob a mitewb liner 
as peat « poor ole pilgrim in «is wale ob 
tours ?”” 
« Philly,” said Mrs. Brent, “take a glass and go 


up inte my moom end look op the le!t-bax@ corner of | 98 


the top ebelf im the closet and get the flask of 
whiskey, and 
and bring it herve to the old man.” 

ci paltrremarcena und “Jewanted ’’ on her 
ermnd, 

**The only fault poor old Uncle Zed ‘has is his 


out abont two ta leepoonfuls, 


ting, Gloria on her favourite silk embroidery, 
Philippa, I regret to say, in whittling a stick. 

The girl, ‘* Martha Ann,” stood for a few moments 
to see if she was wanted, and then slipped silently 
away. 

* 1 wonder what o’clock it is,” said the old house- 
keen: r. 

‘You @idn’t ‘bring your clock up,” replied 
Philippa. 

‘* Yes, I did,andset it on the kitchen mantelshelf, 
but I conldn’t get it to go after moving it, andweol 
put it away in the closet until Peter bas the ‘ine to 
sume and fix it ferme, As for that old hall cluck,”’ 
she sentinned, poimuing to a tall. cofiin-like #2rno- 
ture mm one corner of the back hall, ** that bas never 
been wound up, and has never gone since it strack 


twelve on thatawful night. when the—appearmance— 


of David Gryphyn burst like « hurricane imto the 
bouse and woirled through this hall and upthem 
steps, and vanish d out of sight.” 

“Ob, for gracious sake, Aunt Pegey, don’t tilk 


| about that,” exclaimed Piili shuidering wnd 


looking fearfully over per shoulder. 

“Imm.eure I don’t want to, child; but im truth, 
this might reminds me of that night,” niwtrened whe 
id wvou-nn, in a low tone. 


“ That is natural, since it was also a snowy night 


just about this tive, was itmot?’’ inquired CHoria, 
** Vea, honey, it was ina snow-storm, near mrid- 

night, about the last of January, twenty two yeurs 

0} my good gracious alive !’’ 

“ Why, what is the m«tter ?” exclaimed Gloria. 

“Tf 1 bad thought of what night this was | would 


heve steppull Peter and made him eomo back, or | 


promize to come back after he had gone home, to 
all night with us.” 
ne pat why should you have done that ?” inquired 


love of ‘likker,’if that can be called a fault in a | Gloria 


feeble old man of ninety-nine y:ars old; and df it 


isa fault in him, I am equally guilty, since I always | 
indulge him,” said Mrs. Brent, ina whisper, to | 


Gloria. 


In the meantime, Philippa sped on ‘her emand, 


and scon came back with | ot only two spoonfuls, but 
a. generous wine-glass full of ‘old rye’? in @ glass 
goblet, which she placed in the bandsof the old 


wan, who took it, ) ised it im bis hand, and said; 
“Yer see, chii.un, cis ‘toxifying likker is de 
medicine ob de ole: ges ob life, but it isa p'ison an’ 


»suare tode young! An’ so, here’s yer good health, 
my honeys.” 

Poor old Unele Zed concluded his: unigne tem- 
perance speech by tossing of his dram «nd. bowing 
reverently, 

“Yer see, chillun, I do take it only bekase itdo fill 
iny poor ole body with new life an’ my soul with 
lub,’ he added, as he took up his empty basket and 
ieft the hall, 

“Let us spend the evening here,’’ said Gloria, 
noticing that although the chimney-pluoe on the 
eost side oowtained but a dull and smouliering heap 
vi logs, that on the west had a brightly-blazing dire. 

“Very well, my dear,” said the housekeeper; 
“thot west ehimney of the hall is nealiy the only 
one that will draw at all in heavy, damp weather.” 

“ We evn have our tuble brought from the parleur 
and set in front of this fireplace, and also our easiest 
chairs (when none are really easy),” added Gloria, 
with a serio-comic look, 

At that moment the girl, Martha Ann, came down 
the stairs with three old iron candlesticks in her 
handa, 

She staied at seeing the whole trio gathered 
around the fire in the hall. 

“We have been driven out of the parleurby the 
smoke,” Mrs. Brent kindly explained. “But goin, 
Marthy Ann, and shut the door immodiately after 
you, and fetch out the candles, Wearegoing to sit 
in the hall here to night.” 

Martha Aun disappeared through the parlour door 
and presently re-apyeared with the.caniles, which 
she proceeded to light and set in candlesmeks and 
place on the west chimney-piece, until three dim 
luminaries half lighted the firesi:e. 

“That's all the capdiesticks I can find, high or 
fow, ma’am,” said Martha Ann. 

“Well, that will have to do. Now.goand brizg 
the table from the parlour,” said Mrs. Brent, 

The strong-armed girl hurried. away aud soon re- 
turned, partly pushing and partly rolling the heavy 
round table into the ball, 

Philippa went and helped her to draw it into place 
before the fire, 

Then they fetched chairs from the parlour, and 
placed the: around the table and.in the chismney- 
corner, and finally, having returned and close. all 
tue windows and doars of that deserted room, 
he came.and joined Mrs. Breut and Gioria in the 


Tho housckeeper and the twe young ladies were 
sea:ed around the table, Mrs. Brent engaged i:: knit- 





“Oh, honey, if Thad thought of whata nivht 
this was I mever would have consented to stay ull 
might in this hewse by ourselves.” wuttercd Mrs. 
Brent, growing more and more disturbed. 

“Why, what night is it?’ whispered Gloria, with 
some stspicion of the truth. 

“Oh, chil, it was this night twenty-two years 
ago that Dyvyd Grypbyn was killed in a da) thirty 


miles away, and his ghost—if ever a ghost walked— | 


his ghost rushed in with a burst of wiad snd whirled 
past me as | sat at this very bearth, and whirled up- 
stairs and vanished out ofsight!’’ 

“ Mrs. Brent, don’t you think you might have 
been deceived by imagination ?” inquired Gloria. 


* Tnagination, child? Wav the whole hing was 
so real that I could have swerm it was Dyvyd Gry- | 
phyn himself, in the body—eouly that he vanished | 


in the house, and no trace of him could ever be 
found, though there was no outlet by which heeonid 
have escaped, and alao that the next day's revela- 
tions poved how, at thervery hour his spectre ap- 
peired here, his murderedand wutilated-carpse was 
lying at Wolf’s Gap, thirty mi’esaway ! No, boney, 
there is,no room for. thinking that what mg eycs 
saw and my -o.xs heard was either a dream onan 
iwagination, or anything else, but a fearful, terri- 
dle, horrible reality,|—Hush! Heaven and earth! 
what was that?” suddenly exclaimed the «ld 
woman, 

‘What was what?’ inquired Gloria. 

That! Didn't you bear it ?” 

“ No, I heard :othing,” said Gloria, 

“ Neither did I,”’ added Philippa. 

“It was like a moan sighing along the wails,” 
said the housekeeper. 

“Oh, it was the wind,” |suggested Philippa. 

“But,there’s not a breath of air stirring! The 
pight isias still as death, as still. as that awfal might 
twenty-two years ago,’ muttered the housekeeper, 
in reply. 

The two girls cowered nearcr the five and looked 
up and down the ball, 

The three tallow candles that barned upon the 
high mantel-pieoe only illuminated the segmmnt of a 
civele immediately aronnd the fireplace, The 
remainder ef: the leng and lofty hall was wrapped in 
gloom and obs-urity. 

* How far off do the two servants sleap?’’ inquired 
Gloria, in a low voice. 

“At the extrewe esd of the back building—up- 
atairs.”’ 

“Quite out of reach of us ?” 

« Oh, yes, quite, L «m_so sorry to say; they might 
as wel] bein another building, for thot matver.”’ 

** Then, if an intruder should invade us io-night, 
there is only three of us to defend the house,’ ex- 
claimed Philippa. 

** Hush !”’ cried Gloria. 

** Did you hear anything ?”’ whispered the hovse- 
keeper, shuddering. 

“Tt must have been fancy,’ replied the young 
lady. 

* But what was it?” demanded Piilippa. 


“Nothing but illusion, my dear,” persisted 
Gloria. 

« But what did you scem to hear ?’’ inquired the 
hous keeper. 

“ Well, then, if you will have it, vhen Philippa 
said, * ‘Chere is oily three of us to defend the house,’ 
I thought | heard a deep voice near me respond : 

“ae Four.’ ” 

“Theat was very strange!’ muttered the house- 
keeper, 

“Hark! Indeed there is a sound!” whispered 
Philippa, with ashu cer, 

“ What three cowarily women we are,” exclaimed 
Gloria, with a forced |.ugh, “to be starting atevery 
lithe sound, and even imagining noises where there 
are none,” 

“ Ob, but just listen! gasped Philippa, 

All bent their-ears in fixed attencion, 

Yes, tbere could be no mistake this time! 

Im the death-like stillness of the winter night, 
while the snow fell sofvly, and not a breath of air 
etvinved, there came a sighing aud a moaning from 
the frect door, creeping around the walis and 
breathing coldly on the heads of those who sat 
with cudiing blood and starting hair about tle 
five. 


“ Qh, it ic the wind. It ean be nothing else. It 
is the wind beginning to rise, and of course it gets 
in at overy crevice of the old houee,”” whispered 
Gloria, nore te support her owa sinking epirits 
than to convince her comparions, 

“Tt is not the wind. There is not a whiff of 
| wind anywh:re to-night, amd even if there was it 
oul not get in through the solid masonry of theso 
| #tone walls, or the irea-bound oaken doers er win- 
| dows. Neris it an earthly wind, young lady,” mut- 
| tered the housekeeper, in a hollew voice. 

“ Whatisit,then? Bush! Hear itagain! That 

sound was Hike a sob! What can it tre ?’’ questioned 
| Philippa, in a Jow and frighteved tone. 
| “Qh, 1 know not—I dare not think!” shuddered 
| the housekecper. 
| Atthis moment the fire, that had been blazing 
| high, sank down and went out in smoke and 
swouldering brands, leaving them almost in dark- 
ness, 

“It is the wind, you seo, The wind must bea 
| rising, since the chimney begius to snicke,” said 
| Gloria. 

“No, itis not the wind,1or does this chimney 
ever smoke from that cause,’ whispered the house- 
| keeper. 

“ Ab-b !” suddenly cri-d Philippa, springing for- 
ward and seizing hold of G.oria, 

‘What on.earth isthe matter now ?’’ demanded 
| the latter. 

But Philipna was for a moment too much agitated 
towuswer, When at last she could speak, it wag in 
trenrbling tones shersaid ; 

““] f-ls someone beliindme! I felt acold, quick 
air. as if some one out of breath was panting on my 
neck,” 

*“ Nonsense, that must have been the merest ner- 
vousness,” suid Gloria. 

“Hark!” cried the heusekeeper, stamti g and 
crouching nearer the fireplace. 

“What ?”? demanded the two young ladies in one 
voice. 

‘* Listen !"’ 

The sighing and moaning through the remote, 
shadowy distances of tho cold hall now arose and 
swelled into a wild wail and cry. 

‘Oh, let us leave this terrible place, Let us fly ‘” 
oxchiimed Gloria, starting to her feet. 

“ Yes, ycs, let us go at ance,” gasped Philipp. 

“To the back buil ing, to the buck building. 
Follow me ! panted Mrs, Breat, catching her breath 
in quick, short spasuis, 

Meanwhile, the weird voice continned to rise and 
swell. in unearthly wailsand cries around them, 

They started towards the b ck premises, but 
before they had taken three hurried steps they 
were arrested by an event that petrified them with 
horror. 

There came a great rear as of a mighty gale of 
wind ; the hall-door was tlung violently open, and 
the tall, black, shroaded figureof.a man stalled into 
| the hall and strode towards the staira, 
| here he stopped for a moment and glared upon 
ithe three terrer-frozen women, and, by some 

diawaolical power, drwwing their affrighted eyes to 
i dweil upon his frightful form and take in every 
|detail of bis abhorrent presence —the gigantic, 
| lung-fiowing black surond or cloak that, doseending 
| from head to foot, enveloped every part of his figare 
with the exception of the upper part of his dark 
| face, with the swarthy forelead, the hoavy, buehy, 
| black eyebrows, the fi ree, fiery black eyes, and the 
ridge of the large. bawk-like nose. 
Fora moment he remained looking at thym with 
|® fell and fiendish glare that almost cur led their 
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blood. Then he turned and slowly ascended the 
stairs, vanighing in the regions »bove. 

For 8 moment the three women stood where he 
had left them, rooted to the floor, spell-bound, dumb- 
stricken, and then they sank at the foot of the stairs, 
coweriag and clinging together, breathless, fainting, 
half dying with terror. 

The wind that had rushed in with the fearful 
stranger seemed to have suddenly gone down 
again. Everything in the hall was now as still as 
the grave. 

When, as Gloria, who was kneeling and support- 
ing the shuddering form of Philippa on her bosom, 
turned her eyes towards the front of the hall, she 
observed that the door seemed fast shut, as it had 
been before the furious entrance of the frightful 
visitor, 

She ventured to whisper now: 

“I think the door is fast again, Everything is 
quiet here now. Oh, let us use the few moments we 
may have and try to reach the back buildings where 
the servants are, before that terrible form comes 
down again to blast our sight.” 

“It will not come down again,” replied Mrs, 
Brent, in a fearful whisper. 

Gloria helped her to rise. 

Philippa struggled up to her feet. 

Then Gloria tovk one of the candles from the 
mantelpiece and went towards the front of the hall. 

** Where are you going ? Oh, come back!” implored 
the old woman, in a faltering voice. 

“T must see if this front door is shut—as it seems 
to be,” replied the young lady, as she reached the 
spot, and stooped to examine the fastenings. 

“Well?” brenthed the old housekeeper. 

“It is shut. Just as it was when that demon 
burst it open and rode in on a blast from Tartarus. 
Oh, could anyone have believed this, Mrs. Brent, 
who had not seen it ?’’ she said, in a low and awe- 
struck tone, as she joined the old woman. 

*Oh, hush, honey, hush. Let us hurry away!” 
whispered the latter, 

At that moment a tremendons crash and fall from 
above seemed to shake the very foundations of the 
house. The next moment everything was as still as 
death again. 

The three women, who had been arrested in their 
flight, stood aghast for a moment, and then hurried 
tumultuously trom the hall by the back door leading 
into a long and narrow passage that conducted them 
to the ‘“ell’’ appropriated to the kitchen, store- 
rooms, and servants’ sleeping apartments. 
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[‘G00D-BYE, SWEETHRART,”’] 


“Stay you two here; I will goand wake up Uncle 
Zed,” said Mrs, Brent, leaving the two young women 
at the end of the passage and beginning to climb the 
narrow stairs taat led to the little chamber above. 

Philippa caught hold of Gloria and clung to her 
convulsively. 

“ We thougat you were braver,’ whispered the 
little lady. 

“Oh, Madame Gloria, how can I be brave after 
what I have twice seen*in this house?’’ cried the 
girl, with a shudder, 

** But you said you wished to see a ghost, even at 
midnight, alone, in your own chamber. Now you 
have, perhaps, seen a ghost in the great hall, and in 
our company. Why should you be such a coward 
now ?” 

“Ah, Madame Gloria, how can I be anything 
else when my blood has turned to water, and 
my marrow to snow? Ah, Madame Gloria, who was 
he?” 

“ Who was who?”’ 

“ Our terrible visitor,”’ 

“Indeed I know not, He may have been man, 
Satan or ghost, for aught I know,” 

“Oh, how could a man burst through a barred 
and bolted, iron-bound oaken door and ride intoa 
house as it were on a blast of wind from the infernal 
regions ?’’ 

“I know not; but it is easy to believe in any 
other marvel rather than in ghosts,”’ 

** Seeing is believ ng, I should think.” 

“ Certainly. and we believe we saw something, be- 
cause we really did see something. Thus far seeing 
is believing; but my dear girl, we cannot say that 
what we saw was a supernatural being, and therefore 
we are not called upon to believe that we did.” 

‘* Well, then, what was it that we saw rising from 
the bink of that subterranean river in the cave 
under the foundations of the house? Say, Madame 
Gloria, what was that ?” 

The young lady had grown very pale at this 
allusion to the ghastly and abhorrent object that had 
confronted them on the banks of the black stream, 
and now with a start she cried out: 

“Ah! do not speak of that! I cannot bear it 
indeed. Never speak of it to any human being, 
Philippa!’ i 

“TT have already promised to do so, and I have 
strictly keptmy promise. I have never mentioned 
that thing to any one except yourself !’’ 

**Oh, I beg that you will never speak of it to me 
again !’’ exclaimed Gloria, livid with emotion. 
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“T beliove you must have secn more than I did,”’ 
ventured Philippa. 

‘*Perhaps so. Hush, oh, hush!” breathed Gloris. 

“I will never open my lips on the subject again,” 
answered Philipps. 

At that moment a noise was heard in a distant 
part of the upper regione of the house, as of some- 
body being dragged heavily over the fluor. 

With a slight scream Philippa sprang apon Gloria, 
seize her aud clung to her in terror. 

‘What anaccursed house! David Lindsay was 
right’ It is no dwelling-pl:.ce for any human being! 
I will have it turned into a smelting furnace and 
iron-foundry, for the ore in the mountain mines,” 
muttered Gloria to herself. 

“Oh, why does not Mrs. Brent come down? It 
seems to me she takes a long time to wake up those 
servants,’’ 

“They sleep soundly, you must remember, and 
their doors are bolted on the inside most probsbly,”’ 
Gloria suggested. 

“* Ah, here they all come at last,” said Philippa, 
with a sigh of relief, as footsteps and voices were 
heard coming along the narrow passage, and soon 
after down the st-ep stairs. 

First came the old housekeeper, Mrs. Brent, 
with the end of a tallowcandle in her hand, show- 
ing her face, still pale from the shock she had re- 
ceived. 

Behind her crept and cowered the shrunk form 
of Zedekiah, also with a tallow candle in his 
hand, which shook more from fear than even from 
ago. 

Next came his daughter Judy and his grand- 
daughter Martha Ann, each grey with terror, and 
each carrying a candle, as if light could be expected 
to banish spectres, 

“Oh, what kept you, aunty? We have heard 
= horiid noises,” exclaimed Philippa, reproach- 
ully..: 

“ No doubt you have. 
housekeeper. 

** But what kept you, then ?”” 

“They had all to getup and dress before one of 
them could be induced to come down, Each was 
afraid to come without all the others,’’ Mrs, Brent 
explained, at she stepped down into the passage, 
followed by all the rest, whose teeth were chatter- 
ing, whose eyes were startiug, and whose hair was 
fairly bristling with superstitious terror. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER IIl. 


A FATAL 





Witn a gesture of scornful contempt, Bettina 
took the letter which Mrs. Ronald held out to her, 
and coldly said : 

“T have recovered self-control now, Nanty, and I 
will read over the words, the sense of which I 
intuitively know. I have little to learn of the hard 
selfishness and cruel meanness of the man I once 
believed the noblest of his kind. He has done 
enough to disenchant me, Heaven knows, and I need 
not shrink from reading such excuse as he can give 
for violating the sacred pledges he made me in our 
last interview.” 

She tore open the letter impetuously, and read the 
following lines: 


“My Daring Wirr,—I dare to hope that you 
will forgive me for violating our compact when I 
tell you that I find it impossible to live without you. 
I have deceived you, taunted you, alienated from 
myself the great love which enabled you to forgive 
my first great wrong against you, yet I dare appeal 
to you, for the sake of our child, to condone the past, 
and give me a chance to place myself before the 
world, and take the position belonging of right to 
the husband of Robert Carr's heiress. 

“ Your father does not like me, but when he hears 
that my cousin Walter is dead, and that there is now 
but one life, that of an old woman, between myself 
and the estate of Denholn, he will no longer regard 
me as an unsuitable match for his daughter. 

“ Since I heard this news I have reflected on our 
pusition toward each other, and the best course we 
can pursue, it seems to me, is to acknowledge our 
little escapade, appeal to the great love your father 
has for you, and win his forgiveness for the clandestine 
marriage which you have been frank enough to say 
you bitterly repent. ’ 

“Tt isthe usual way, you know. ‘ Marry in haste, 
and repent at leisure,’ says the proverb; but the 
majority of married people seem to get on comfortably 
enough after rueing their bargains, and then making 
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(BETTINA’s SECRET. ] 


up their minds to make the best of it. Why shall 
we not do the same? It is more respectable than to 
part, and make a scandal, and a terrible one it would 
bein this case, 

“ You will curl your haughty lip, and accuse me of 
violating my promises—of having taken money from 
you uncer false pretences, but what else can I do 
when the circumstances of my case have changed so 
materially, afforded me advantages which I feel 
bound to make the most of ? 

“You will accuse me of selfishness—of lack of 
consideration for you. Well, U frankly confess to 
both sins, but I mean to amend them in the future. 
I will make a good husband to you and not exact too 
much from you. Let us only maintain appearances 
before the world, that we may place our daughter in 
her proper sphere, and I shall be content. For 
Stella’s sake, more than for my own, I entreat you 
to reconsider your decision to give me up for ever. 
Only try me once again, my dear wife, and I will 
make every effort to win back the affection you once 
felt for me. 

“TI am the prospective heir to fivo thousand 
pounds a year, an income greater than that of your 
father in his most prosperous days, and I have no 
doubt that my aunt will give me as liberal an 
allowance as she bestowed on her chosen heir while 
he was living. She is a delicate woman, not likely 
to live many vears, and the sudden death of Walter 
was a great blow to her.” It cannot be many years 
before I am installed in my ancestral halls, and I 
ask you to take on yourself the state of its mistress, 
a position not unworthy of the daughter of Carr of 
Carmora. 

“ Hitherto I have been a selfish sybarite, but my 
good fortune has thrown me among noble and true 
men, and the ambition to take my place among such 
has been aroused. If you will consent to doa wife’s 
duty, and use your sweet influence to foster the seeds 
of good that have been implanted within me almost 
at the eleventh hour, I may be a pattern man, after 
all the wild escapades of which I have been guilty. 

“] have been fortunate enough to render some 
important services to General Washington, the nature 
of which I am not at liberty to reveal, and I think I 
have made so good an impression on him that he 
would not refuse to befrieud me with your father, if 
the necessity for it arose. I have been attached to 





his service during the siege of Yorktown, though 
not exactly on his staff, and he has sent me with 
the news of his triumph to Mount Vernon. I shall 
merely stop there to communicate the news from 
head-quarters to its fair mistress, and then go on to 
Alexandria to set flags flying, drums beating, and 
cannon roaring in honour of what I hope will prove 
the closing victory of the long contest for self-govern- 
ment. 

“ T rejoice in it as much as any of the sons of the 
soil, for the cause was a noble one, and merited the 
success it has won. I seceded from my own 
countrymen because I would not fight against it. 

“T shall wait in Alexandria till I hear from yon, 
and the tenor of your reply must dictate my future 
course. I cannot tell you what that will be till I 
know what your decision is. Ithink I have said 
enough to show you which way your interest lies, 
even if no sense of duty keeps you true to the 
obligations you assumed when you become my wife. 
Your truest friend, or bitterest foe, as you may decide, 


‘GERALD DENHAM.” 


Bettina grew sick at heart as she read this 
characteristic epistle. She wondered how much of 
it was true, and how much false, especially of the 
portion which referred to his brilliant prospects. 
She knew that Denham would be quite capable of 
stuting anything which could serve his own purpose, 
and that was now evidently to conciliate Mr. Carr, 
and lead to a recognition of the marriage, which 
neither of them had dared toavow. On reading 
over the. last few lines she muttered : 

“It is like him to refer to that—appealing to my 
sense of duty! Good Heavens! what a man he is to 
speak in such terms of what happened then !” 

Mrs. Ronald had watched the variations of her 
face as she read, but she gathered from them: little 
but disgust and impatience. She now put out her 
hand timidly, and asked: , 

“May I read what he says, Betty ? or—or would 
you rather I should not?” 

“ You are welcome to read it, but you must first 
hear from me what I have hitherto shrunk from re- 
vealing even-to you, my dear old Nanty,” was the 
grave reply. ‘“ There are references in it you could 
not understand without an explanation of what ho 
means by the first great wrong he did me.” 
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“TJ understand that well enough, my dear, 
certainly a great wrong to so younga girl as you 
then were to persuade him into a clandestine mar- 
riage. But you should have thought of your father, 
and never have given your consent.”’ 

“I did not give my consent—I never would have 
wronged my father in go heartless a manner, I was 
victimis d by the man who now asks me to go to 
»im and trust bim again, when he has shown me, io 
every way, that he is faithless and false to the core 
of his heart.” 

Mrs. Ronald’s pale eyes dilated, and she faintly 

rapped: 

“  Whatean you mean by such words, Betty? How 
ooull Me. Denham bave manricd you, wnkess you 
were a w lling panty to the contract?” 

“] was drugged; in an almest wnconscions state T 
was taken be ere the altar of ‘the titthe shurch im 
which we were married, and I had medther power wor 
will to resist the man who supported me‘there. I 
was made to bend my head when it becanre neces- 
saty to do so, and that is all I can remember-about 
what took place that f«tal evening.” 

Her voice sud~enly failed her, and Mrs, Renald 
repeated, in a dazed way : 

« Drugged, drugged! But howwonld sucha thing 
have been accomplished, and howcould youever for- 
give 8 great an outrage ?”’ 

“ Ah! there is where my weakness came in,”’ said 
Bettina, bitterly. “1 loved the man who com- 
mit ed it—lowe: him with that msane, foolish pas- 
sion which so often ruins the life:of ‘the young «nd 
romantic, | was kept in a sortef welioious,dreamy, 
fool's paradise for days afterwards,and when J was 
permitted to regain the perfect use af amy faculties, 
I found mysrlf in @ sequestered cottage an the 


cou try, my obly companion the wen who «seemed %0) 
adore me, and one single attendant—en did, deaf; 
woman, who provided for all our wants. Daere was, 


a dreadful scene between ua, but he pilentled «iis 
cause so well that I forgave him, «ud Jowed ‘him 
better even than before, Remember that, au my 
eyes. Gerald Denham was then «}most.a demi.goil.” 

“But how could he accomptish all that without 
the knowledge of your friends ?” 

* Easily enough, it seemed, Iwas visiting-Char- 
lotte Monly.: y old school-mate, at her father’s 
country home in Pennsylvania, as you already know, 
Gerald followed me there, and mate every effort to 
induce me to consent to a seciet m rriage, My 
father was opposed to hisattentiens to. me, but when 
he found bow infatuated I was-with bim, be con- 
sented to write to Bugland to learn something ‘of 
Gerald's a:.tecedents, avd he promised me, if ali was 
right, he would no longer oppose a futare marriage, 
but we must wait several years first, : 

“On this ground he urged his suit. What was 
the use of waiting, he argued, when papa’s consent 
was virtually given, for ell would be well when his 
friends wrote in reply to the letter sent tothem. 
As for waiting for bis bride an indefinite time, he 
could not consent toit, Let us marry at/once, aid 
my father would forgive us. 

“ Srill | resisted ; and then he took Charlotte into 
his confidence, Sbe implicitly believed all that he 
teld her, and. between them tie scheme was cancocted 
which ende.i so disastrously for me. 

“ Mr. Manly was,c:lled away trom home to be ab- 
sent many weeks, and a ‘ew days after he left home 
adrive was proposed. Some sweet wine was given 
to me jus: before we sturted, an’ both Gerald and 
Charlotte drank from the same bottle. Mine, | 
learned afterward, had been mixed with a subtle 
South American herb which destroys the will and 
ateeps the senses in partial oblivion, witbout injury 
tothe health. I still bave a dreamy memory of all 
that took place in the secluded Litthe church in which 
the ceremony was periormed, but I was passive in 
their hands, and too happy to resist the force whici, 
mude mea wife without my own couseut,”’ 

“Miss Manly played a base and snan.eful part,”’ 
said the old Jady, with unusaal fire for her. “ How 
could she look you in the face after helping ‘a villain 
to rnin your life ?”’ 

‘She did not believe he was awillain, remember, 
any more than I did, His basoness was aaubsequent 
revelation,’ replied Bettina, with cynical calmness. 

“I forgave him, then why should I not fargive 
Charlotte? -We have met but once since, and |} 
hope never to look on her fxce again. Gerald had 
prepared the nest in which we lived like two 
turtle doves for one little month of enchantment, anc 
then he laid aside the mask he was tired of wer 
ing. 

“Dy some strange power within me I ha?! been 
sle to put aside all thought of my father’s ‘anger 
when he l arnei that I had defied his wishes and 

vicen wy fate intomy ownhands. Happy as I was, 
I had an intuitive perception of the storm whic: 
must be braved for the sake of the man I loved gw 
dearly, for 1 would never betray to papa the ad- 


It was | 





vantage that had been taken of me; but I thrust 
thoug: t from me, ani revelled in the sunshine a- 
long as it lasted. Yes, I was happy—supremely so 
for » few fleeting weeks, and then the illusion was 
suddenly dispelled which had led me to believe 
that 1 had been the first choice of my busband’s 
heart. 

“ By a trusty messenger Charlotte forwarded two 
letters, which, in spite of the) uncertainty of the 
times, had been sent sately vo their vestinution 
Qne was for me, and both came from papa. He re- 
called me home, expressing extreme displeasure »: 
having learned that Gerald had followed me to Mr. 
Manly’s. I read what followed with a heart that 
seemed turned toice im ary bosom. 

Papa had received the replies to bis inquiries con- 
cerning my husband, and the motive for our strange 
marriage was made clear forme, I was to be en- 
tangled arrevecably before the record of ‘Gerald's 





ibassness was Jaid before my father. Hedhad led a} 
most reekless and disgrnceful life; had been cen: 
victed o cheating at cards when playing ‘far 
a large-stake ; he thad formed an abiiance witha low 
but very ibeansiful , whe chiimed ‘iw aa ier 
law.ul busband, end te crown «all, bad ferged whe! 
name of this cousin fer five dbundred pounds, and | 
escap:d the pennlty of the lawenky thy the refnenl 
of Valter Denham to prosecute, and by beingemug: | 
gled out of ‘the eeaumany.”’ . f 
Her voice sudé@enly failed ther,and Mes. Roneld | 
cried out in sorvewtul eunprise:: i { 
“Oh, wy dear—my dear, was iit .as bad ws thet? | 
You have never téld me this ‘hefore. Dhat wowan | 
could never have been iis dwwinl witfe, «or ike world | 
have no power over qou—~aeh, yes, tihere iis tke child | 
who would still be @ limk ihehween . Oh, any | 
poor girl, how you neust have endl wihet e / 





positio, you ane pluced im iby thet mins umbeard- || ihend ‘the 


waif willany.” 

A faint tinge of colowrifiitted over Bettima’s pale | 
cheeks,and she said with effort: 

“Pao wamnan who had encnralled iim died ‘he- | 
fore ire Jeft Bagland, but he admitted to ae that he 
had loved Ler far wetter than he ever loved me; 
and the exouse ‘be gave me for the forgery was that 
she was suffering for what was necessary to her in 
her last great illness, and be beld himself justifiaile 
in obtaining the means of taking proper care of her 
at the expe. se of bis wealthy cousin. Ob! I was 
his lawful wife safely envagh. His purpose would 
not have been served had suck notibeen the ease, 

“In the dreadful iaterview which followed the 
reading of ovr lewers he utterly threw aside the 
mask which hid been loosely worn for many days 
before the final rupture came. He had wearied of 
me ina few fleeting weeks, and be suffered: me to 
see how coarse, how hard his real nature was. He 
was cruel enough to draw a comparison between 
myself and that wild, passionate woman, who ha: 
been willing to sacrifice everything for him an: 
cling to him in the depths of his debasement, had 
not death removed her. 

‘*No—I was not like her, for in thatthour my love 
died.a vielent death, and I felt only the loathing 
horror of one chained to.a leper, I shrank from him 
as from something to be dreaded and shunned, and 
be was my husband! Oh! the memory jof those 
hours makes me sick and faint when I thick .of 
them !” 

** Young in years but old in sufferipg,”” murmured 
the sympathetic listener. ‘‘ Dear child, how could 
you have withheld all this frow me solong 2” 

“T could not bearto speak of it. I could not ex- 
pose to you, without good cause, all the baseness of 
the father of wy ‘helpless little:child. ‘Thank Heaven 
‘that she is agirl; a boy nright ‘have grown wp to be 
live -his father. I¢ell you this:now, that you may 
understand bow impossible it is for me to accept the 
specious proposal Mr. Denham offers in that 
jeter, eveu if what ‘he says of his prospects is 
trne, 

“ But being his wife, how did you induee him to 
vive you up, and permit you to return to your father, 
Betriua?” 

*Tnat was easy enough,” said Bettina, bitterly. 
“He had no means to enable him to support me, 
even if he had cared to kcep me with him, Papa 
hai briefty stated in bis letter to him what he had 
learned of his past career, and he farbade him ever to 
appear at Carmora again, or to attempt to speak ‘to 
bim should chance throw them ‘together. As to 
his daughter, he said he would sooner destroy me 
with iis own hand than see me degrade myself ‘to 
the level of such a man as Gvraid Denham.” 

‘Ob, my dear, my darling, what a position for you 
to be placed in between those two men,” 

“Don’t pity me, Nanty, or I shall break down. 
The force'with which my father denounced him 
served me in-one way—it gave me courage for the 
couvse I.pad resolved on from the first moment I 
began to comprehend the enormity of the ‘wrong 
perpetrated against'me. At first, Gerald wished 108 





to defy papa, and force him into terms, for he was 
firn.ly persuaded that he could not live without me; 
out I soon showed him that it woul]! be quite ag 
difficult to conciliate me and induce me to aid his 
plans as.to gain the forgiveness of the owner of 
Carmora, J speak thus, because it was only as the 
owner of a large estate that my father ha any im. 
portance in Gerald’s eyes, @nd be cared for me only 
as bis heiress. 

‘Convinced of this, shrimking from him as from 
something entirely alien to myself, I soon mado 
Gerald understand that I wonldendureany extremity 
of suifering svoner than continue to live with him 
after what had hecome known to me; and by the 
premise of money I induc d him to waive his claims 
on me, _ concen] from my dear cld father this dis- 
graceful episode in my life. 

“TIT need not téll you how he bas abused his power 
overme. I have kept bim supplied with mouey 
m«inky through the savings you were willing to ad- 
wance temeon the security af the small property 
Goeming tome from my muther when |.am twe:ty-. 
ame. Wihenwe paid him eo large a sum as the last 
wee we thought we were finelly quit of hiw, but 
here the is «gin, and with more formidable pretcn- 
sions than ewer. I shall mo jonger be allowed to 
keep ary painful ihistory-irem papa, and that is the 
anost ibitour pang, even wud so wuch that is hard 
and ‘enribie to endure.”’ 

“Yes—yes “| conprehend that ; but how did you 
get iback to your father and keep bim as free from 
suspacion af ube @rmih as. he jis? You have kept 
‘back @o mach from are that Iwish to hear all tho 
ffucts mow.” 

“ Wihen Garali filly wnitemtood that I woull 
not giwe mp any father for kim, be took me back to 
br. ‘a, weil Clharlatee was made to compre- 
i aiuveparable sjury her treachery had 
wreught ume. ber it was « romantic folly; to 
me, at thad | ‘the blight of my whole life, I 
think she was «omy, but I eould mot forgive her, 
theugh ere mode tthe only atovement that was pos- 
sible ‘by pledging hersetfxo keep my secret. Her 
father came home the dey after my return, and 
by that time Gerald wasfarenongh away. He left 
in the night, without wishing me good-bye, and it 
wes a relief to me to know that he was gone, 

* Mr. Manly found means to sead me safely bome, 
and vapa received me so kindly that I vowed toatone 
tohim in every po sible way for my involuntary 
disregard of eis ~wishes. Ihave been forced to de- 
ceive him, but it was for hiswakeias much as for my 
own,”’ 

* You have done the best you could, under such 
painful and exceptional circumstances,” said Mrs, 
Ronald, with asigh, “and Ihave done my best to 
help you. I may read the letter now, I suppose, I 
belicwe that I understand the whole story.”’ 

“ Yes, read it, and judge how much of it is worthy 
of belief, He mukes no attempt to veil.his selfish- 
ness, for it is evident. his ewn aggrandisementiis all 
he is thinking of. If he bad ever loved me, Nunty, 
he could not have addressed suci a letter as that to 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Ronald put on her spectacles and read over 
Denbam’s letter twice, dwelling on portions of it, 
and trying ‘to see ber way to the solution of the 
grent difficulties which lay in the way of even a 
tacitreconciliation between the severed iusband and 
wife, 

She was a ‘kind-hearted jand helpful woman in 
the best sense of the word, for she was always ready 
to aid with both hands and purse; but she was ex- 
tremely practical in her views, and believed that we 
must make the best of what is given us in this life 
and throw no opportunities away. 

To her straightforward way of looking at things 
it seemed as if Denbam’s offer opened a sway to 
Bettina to extric.te herself from = most equivocal 
position, and emable her to claim openly the child, 
which was now only a sou:ce of dread and of re- 
morseful feeling, when she realised how helpless and 
deserted the poor infant was, inspite af the tender 
care of the warm-hearted wom«n to whom she had 
been confided, 

If Denham was on the high road to fortune, Mr. 
Carr, when at last made aware of the actual relution 
of his daughter towards him, might condone his 
former indiscretions and consent 'to the nominal tic 
Gerald only sought to establish between himself and 
Bettina. 

And he, above all things, was bound to consider 
the welfare of her unowncd child befor2every other 
consideration, 

Exposure must.soon come thraugh Denham if bis 
offer was refused, for there was little money left 
with which to bribe him to continued silence, and 
she knew his vindictive natme too well to believe 
that he would spare lis victim, even if his revela- 
tions resulted in her expulsion from ‘her father’s 
roof, 
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Ms. Ronald sat so.long absorbed in thought that 
at last Bettina a-ked, almost sharply: 

“ Why are you so long in making up your mind 
agto the worth of Gerald's statementa, dirs. 
Ronald? I hope you are not thinking of joining his 
side.’ 

“ Well—something like it, my dear, wasthe re- 
luctant reply. “ You .eee, in an affair like this, a 
great many things.cun be.said.on both sides that will 
have some force inthem. If evera woman could :e 
excused for making the bést of a ‘ba: ‘barguin you are 
that one, and I don’t know but that itis your duty 
to submit so far to your husband «6,.at least, to con- 
sent to live under the same.roof with him; especially 
as you will then bave a home ‘to which you’can 
bring ‘your daughter, and acknowledge her ‘before 
the world.’”’ 

“This is just what I ‘expected from you, Naty, 
and I told you all thedetails of ‘that: miserable story 
to make you feel how impessible it is,even for 
Stella's sxke, that I shall forgive the wrong ‘which 
has so thoroughly wreeked niy life,” said Bettina, 
with angry scorn, “ After suffering so: much ‘to save 
papa from-all knowledge ‘of my weakness, it -wouli 
be great cowa: dic» in'me to give in as:soon as Gerald 
thiows the ha: dkerchief, «nd ‘break'my old favher's 
heart by deserting bim fora man ‘heutterly despises 
and condenms. Your wits must have gone visit- 
ing, Mrs. Ronald, when ‘you advise such a course as 
that.’’ 

The old lady winced a little, butshe quietly said : 

“If my only child had lived, I would have ‘sxcri- 
ficed myself again and again for-her sake, if it bad 
been necessary to dowo. I am thinking new only 
of Stella, who ia:helpless, and not of two men who 
-cm take care of themselves and fight ont their own 
battle. Your father wall suffer,and your husband 
will exult if he win the game; but you are bound 
to consider first. what the consequences to your 
daughter will be if-you refuse his offer. He evi- 
dently intends to make the whole story known, and 
if your father forgives you so far as to keep you at 
home, he will never: consent to have the child ofa 
man he hates kept. constantly near bim.’’ 

* He would tolerate her for my sake until she 
Pa her way to his heart, as she wquld.be sure to 

0.” 

“Admitting that it might turn out so, do you be- 
lieve that Mr. D nbam would permit his heiress to 
be-only tolerated in her grandfather's house? He 
has the power. «nd he will have the will, to tear her 
from youif you refuse vhe position he offers you as 
mistress of bis future home, Stella will noteven be 
allowed to live in the same land with you, .He 
will take her to England, avd your existence will 
become a blank to her, You mnst ‘think of all these 
things, my wear, before you make up your min«d to 
refuse the chance afforded you to set yourself right 
with the world «nd to do jastice to your child,” 

“You distract me!” cried Bettina. ‘‘ You make 
me more miserable ‘than I was before, by such cruel 
arguments. How-can | ever go back ‘to that man ? 
How can 1? How'can I'? I tell you that every feel- 
ing of ny nature recoils from ‘the bare thought of 
tolerating his presence near me.” 

Wivh a deep sigh Mrs. Ronald said : 

“T have told you what 1 think, Bettina, and you 
must'be guided by your own sense of right. If you 
find it impossible to-put self aside, and think only of 
what is due to the unformanate infant who claims 
you for her mother, I Lbuve no more tosay. 

‘Oh, you are pitiless! pitiless!" moaned the un- 
happy girl. “I wish ‘there:was no such thing as 
duty. Duty—deesn’t it often mean that a helpless 
woman is to ‘ost herself beneath the Juggernaut 
that is ready to ermsh her? It ~would beso iu my 
case, if | could -be persuaded to follow the course 
you evidently wish me to take. There, don't say any 
more. I‘hoped:youwonld comfort ne, and show me 
a way out of ‘the dreadrul maze I have lost myself in, 
— you only'make me more wretched than I was 

efore.’’ 

Mrs. Ronald arose and moved -restlessly about the 
room. Se was hurt, and a littlevexed; but she for- 
geve the hapless creature, who, she knew, was suffer- 
ing such torture of mind.as seldom falls:to.ihe lot of 
one so young. 

She paused :at last beside ‘the weeping girl, and 
softly said ; 

“I had better leave yon now, my-dear, to ‘take 
counsel with yourself, and, if you can, ‘find wisdom 
m my advice.” 

Bettina sprang upyand throwiig ber armsaround 
her, mormured : 

‘* Oh, forgive me—pity me—for I am very miser- 
able,” 


CHAPTER iv. 


Mas. Roxaup ocenpiedithe raom next to Betti: a’s 


and she found that Meliasa, who wajted on.both of} 
them, had atteuded to her duties there before going | 
out (0 join,the noisy crew on the Point, 

She-sat.down in front of the waod fire and tried to 
think over the painful events of the last two years, 
and find someplansiule means of extricating the dar- 
ling of her heart trom the aifficult and dangerous 
position in which she was placed. 

On one side an angry fatwer, on the other an un- 
principled husband; the pour lady,.think as she 
migut, could find no better solution to the aifficulty 
than the one she had suggested, and to that sie 
believed Bettina would never bring herself to con- 
sent, 

That an explosion ‘must soon come which might 
involve ‘her own dismissal from the home to which 
sire hati become sd miuch attached, was also a 
dreary thought to her, for she possessed the cat- 
hike instinct ‘which led ‘her to attach berseli 
to localities, and ‘her comfortavle room «seemed to 
her ou this’nivtit more desirable than-ever, vow that 
sheforesaw'a possivility of ‘bxnisnment from it for 
all time to come, 

She glanced sround with regretful eyes at the 
walnot furniture inlaid with Hgnhter wooa, on the 
spindle posts of the narrow bedstead, and around the 
brass rings which adorned the frout of tue vureau 
drawers in the place of knobs, 

The floor was waxed to the point of slipperiness, 
and rags knit by the old lady herself from tue wool 
grown, span, and dyed on the place, were laid 
wherever they were needed most, Tue small 
windows were draped with dinity curtains trinmed 
with what is known as ‘ball fringe, wuich had also 


vedsteadbad a walauceund a cavopy of the same 
material, finished in a.similar manuer, 

A wash-stand in.one corner matcued tthe restiof 
the furniture 5 On this was «a set of biue-stone china 
on which summerheuses, lawns, end people were 
ourioushy-represented. A large -stufleu cuair Kuown 
to our grand motivers'as an easy-chair, Was strongly 
fu contrast with two small woouenoves With cruvked 
spindle legs, which dooked as ii trey might break 
down atthe first «attempt to sit upow thei, 

‘Dnere were mo picsures one wall, vut/ bouquets 
of autem leuves, artistically arranged by bectina 
herself, supplied theiravsence. 

The corner fire-place, with its mantel of .carved 
woot avi row of tiles below H, ornameuted with the 
tieads of the wpostles inaiffereutly executed, was ai 
that day considered quite amarvel of arvstic e&:1), 
‘and bud ‘been imported from tue mother evuntry at 
considerable cost. 

In Bettina’s room the history of Ruth was illvs- 
trated on trre’tiles, and the jurviture was.a‘duplicate 
of this, except that the draperies were of gray caintz, 
and over the fire-plxco bung a fire en.zewving ot 
tne Master Doloroso, in place.of ferns and eutumn 
leaves, 

Tne picture had once ornamented the reception- 
room below stairs; bat within the past year Deruna 
had transferred it to her own apartimeut—why, can 
easily be understood, after the history whicu bas 
been told, 

Withina few miles of Carmora, on a.small farm 
belonging to herself,’ lived the uieew to whom 
Mrs, Ronald had:referred as the protectress of Sivila 
Denham, 

Mrs. Withere had been widowed by the cruel 
shauces‘of war; she had ‘a son four-years of age, 
and. a-seoond child, a girl, had been born afver tue 
death of ber husband, 

‘Tnat ivfaut lived but a week, and means had been 
found to subsutute for the dead child the living one 
iof Bettina, whieh came mo existeuce a few Lours 
before tne decease of the other. 

The whole affair bad been managed by Mrs. 
Renald, ‘with the assigtance of anoliinegro woman 
who bad vursed Mrs, Oarrin her infauoy, and nad 
pre-ided over hernursery, when.sbe grew to woman- 
vood, end thadichildren of ber own to take care of, 
All of them died save Bettina, aud to her, Mammy 
Judy, as she was calle, was devoted with sucn 
ianatical attachment as “vas Ones cowmon among 
negro.nurses forithe young aristvcruts ‘they bad the 
right to rule for the few years of their infancy, 

Mummy Jody would tave been torn with wild 
horses o¢iore-sie would have betrayed the confidence 
veposed ‘in ‘her, though she did think it *ungtty 
ioolish "in. Mies Betty nat to acknowledge her se- 
cret' marriage, brave her father's auger, witich would 
be hot enough, bat.ag +rief as not for be could never 
live witnent his daugiter, and let things be made 
straightfor ber once more, even if that involved a 
recouciliation with the tiated son-in-law, 

On this night Mrs, Ronald was mucn inclined to 
take ‘the same view of Bettina’s pos tion, aud more 
than onee she was tempted to gu duwn to the livrary 
and tell the whole story to the tranquil smoker there, 





been wanuiactured wy Mre, Rouaid; and the high . 


who was plauning and dreaming banvy dreams now 
thatthe war was ended, and individual hopes and 
fears could be permitted to take precedence of public 
affairs, 

l'uat all these centred in his daughter was to be 
expected, and Mr, Oarr resume an old faney of bis 
to uring abont a union between Be:tina and the son 
of an-old friend, who had won distinetion in the ser- 
vice of his countre. 

Colonel Randolph Clayton was descended from one 
of the old families of Maryland. aud his record wag 
t:atof a true man and nople patrior, 

He was also handsome, cultivated and chivalrous 
‘towards women, ‘Wuat more than this could 
any daughter of Eve ask as tue realisation of her 
ddeal ? ° 

But when he had gone thus far he remembered 
suddenly that his ‘daughter faucied ones thar she 
had fouid her ideal iu a plausible villain, who, he 
feared, still held some power over ner heat; tor she 
bad never been the ‘same ‘blithe, happy creature as 
before she knew and loved Gerald Denna a, 

flow bitterly he anxthematised him in his heart 
cannot be told in worts,and he deepry blamed him- 
seif for receiving him into his ouse without some 
knowledge of his-antecedents, even if Dennam had 
claimed the tie of ‘blood as an excuse for accepting 
his hospitslicy, 

Ab, well! that -phase of Bettina’s life had passed 
‘away; sbe must ‘be diaevchanied by this time and 
with uew associations she would recover her spirits, 
and become once more the incu rnat ov of health and 
joy, the bright spirit of his life, as sue was the pride 
aud darling of bis heart.. 

Poor fatuer! how little he drasmed ofthe blow 
almost’ready to fall, which would shateer all his air 
cueties, and reveal to him the broken hopes and 
weary suffering against whic: that feeble girl had 
berue up, more for his sake than for herown; for 
in all ene had done Bettina had thongnt more of 
sparing ber father’s pride than of her own individual 
suffering, deep as that had been, 

Mrs. Ronald did not interrupt his reveries, for 
her courage failediher when she attempted to move, 
and shesunk back on her seat, fearing that she might 
only make things Worse by premature action, It was 
Beitina’s secret, und slre-had no right to betray it 
without her consent. 

Tuat poor. girl, left to herself, knelt before the 
pictured face which had become a sort of sirine to 
her, and prayed as she had often prayed before, to be 
siown the way in whic. she should walk, that others 
might be spared suff-ring on her account. 

Sune arose and paced the floor with restless and 
uneven steps, silentiy imploring nelp to decide 
arigut in this cruel crisis of her vestiny ; for above 
all things she wished to save suffering to others, 
however heavy the burdeu imposed upon herself 
might prove. 

Sue had sinned deeply against her fond and indul- 
gent father, and the penalty exacied of her-micht be 
the death in life proposed to her by ber tusband, 
typified by the mere toleratiun of eachother beneath 
the same roof, 

Abvve all things Bettina hated shams, and the life 
proposed to her would be the most fearful of shams, 
No mutual sympathies—no common domestic altar 
vefore which they could bow in unity of spirit—on 
iher-side, neither love nar resp: ct for the man whose 
only claim upon her was tat he was the father of 
her crrild; but to that child she owed a solemn duty 
which had been clearly pointe: out to her that night 
by the maternal friend wuo sie knew loved her as a 
Drether, 

Cowld she bear such a life, even for the sake of the 
child that was so dear to her? On, if her father 
would only forgive her:when he tearved the truth! 
li be would keep her near him, and find means to 
evabdle her to:retain ‘her chili, accepting Stella-as hig 
iuture heiress, nothing could inuuce her to make 
terms with so unprincipled a man as she knew her 
husband to be. 

The wild love for him which had once filled her 
heart was turned to loathing, and the theuglit even 
of seeing him, of hearing the sound of his smooth, 
deceitful voice, was odrous ‘to ber, 

How, tnen, could she agree to dwell in the same 
house with him, and be subjected to the necessity of 
receiving bim whenever he chose to intlict his pre- 
senor upon her in the home vf-wuich he would be the 
muster? 

Snechad no faith in any pledge he might give, for 
had he not proved himself utier y without couscieuce 
or seli-respect ? 

It wou d not be safe to place herself in the power 
of sucht a man, or to. permit him to cuutrol the late of 
her child. 

Surely herfather must.take this view of her hap- 
| less position, aud iuterpose to save them both from 
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the cruel fate that menaced them when once thrown 
completely under Denham’s protection. 

Trying to comfort herself with this hope Bettina 
finally grew more composed, and sitting down before 
an open writing-desk, which was on the table, dashed 
off the following lines to her husband : 


“You mnst grant me time to consider your propo- 
sal maturely ; it is a matter of life or death to me, 
and I cannot act precipitately. Knowing what I do of 
you, you cannot blame me if I require proof of all 
your assertions before [ consent to trust you in the 
smallest matter. 

“I no longer regard you through the slightest 
haze of allusion—you stand before me just as nature 
made you—a handsome, vain deceiver, with nothing 
realor true in your vature, Why you should wisb 
or care to claim me on the terms you propose is in- 
explicable to me, for I feel quite certain that you 
wished to secure the heiress of Carmora, and not the 
one choice of your heart, when you victimised me in 
that shameless manner. Men like you are not apt 
to cherish much affection for their children, and until 
now I never have known you to express the slightest 
interest in Stella’s fate. 

“What object have you to gain in thrusting her 
forward in such a manner now? Is it to shew me, 
through her, what power you possess over me, and 
force from me a compliance with your will, however 
repugnant to myself is the offer you make me ? 
frankly tell you thatif I alone were concerned, I had 
rather die than consent to the sacrifice you ask; if 
I were certain that after he knows all, papa would 
forgive me and take me back to his heart, I would 
never for a moment have taken into consideration the 
proposal to give up my native land, and trust myself 
and my child to your tender mercies. | have already 
had some experience of them, and you cannot blame 
me if I think toleration under my father’s roof will 
be far preferable to the alternative you offer me, 

‘Tf the death of your cousin really opens to youa 
fair and honourable future in your own country, why 
not accept it without the encumbrance of a wife and 
child, neither of whom is of the least importance to 
your happiness? I have sounded the depths of your 
shallow nature, Gerald Denham, and I telieve you 
to be incapable of any warm or genuine attachment. 
You think of yourself and your own interest, first, 
last, and always. 

“Knowing this to be true, why do you seek to 
burden yourself with two beings who will only bea 
trouble and expense to you? Comply with the last 
pledge you gave me, to go away for over and leave 
me and my misery alone, and I give you leave to get 
a divorce in your native land, and seek some other 
woman as your wife who has not learned to mistrust 
and condemn you as[do, There could be nothing 
but discord in the home we should occupy in com- 
mon, for there is no longer one point of sympathy 
between us. 

“If Lam left to manage my affairs myself I can 
keep for ever from my father all knowledge of the 
infamous means used to entrap me into a marriage 
with you. I shall never marry again, and when 
papa is convinced thatsuch is my determination he 
will not refuge to allow me to adopt a child as my 
own, I could thus bring Stella to Carmora, and lead 
the way to her acceptance asthe future heiress of 
the esta'e, I donot shrink from securing to her her 
just rights in this way. If I deceive it is with the 
best object, that of sparing my dear father the pain 
of knowing that I have been the wife of the one man 
in the world he most dislikes. 

**For myself, Ican bear my lot, and learn to de- 
rive contentment from it, if I am released from all 
fear on your account. I loved you once, how 
stupidly, how adoringly, I am ashamed to remember 
now; orrather, I adored the creature of my own 
childish fantasy; and when you stood before me in 
all the deformity of your true nature the glamour 
died, and my heart recoiled from you with such utter 
repulsion that I was constrained to believe that I was 
only a romantic simpleton, enamoured of the ideal 
demi god your beauty of person led me to believe I 
had found, 

‘That passion, such as it was, has burned to dead 
ashes, and in seeking to resume it you might as well 
hope to raise a flame from ice or marble, 

“‘T express myself strongly because I wish you to 
understand how impossible is a reunion between you 
and myself, if such a hope has dawned on your 
mind. If compelled to do so, I might consent to 
keep up appearances by occupying the position of 
mistress of your house, but you could never approach 
me except as a stranger, from whom the most dis- 
tant courtesy would be exacted. Your vanity, if 
not your affections, would suffer by such a state of 
things, and I eutreat you not to make thetrial. It 
will be best for both of us to make the separation 





complete, and to cease, as far as may be, to remem- 
ber the fatal tie that once united us. 

“If yourefase my prayer you must at least give 
me ten days in which to decide as to my final course 
of action. Do not seek to see me before that time 
elapses, and do not write to me unless you elect to 
leave me to such peace as I can now find. Pompey 
can always be trusted to deliver your letters safely, 
as you already know; and if you give mea blessed 
assurance of release you can send it through him. 
Mrs. Ronald will mail this under cover to a friend of 
hers in Alexandria, who will have it sent to the 
tavern where you usually stop. ’ 

Bettina appenaed no signature to this long letter, 
and after it was finished she sat staring at it blankly, 
wondering what effect it would have on the person to 
whom it was addressed, and despairingly recalling to 
memory the light and frivolous nature of the man to 
whom the appeal was made—“ unstable as water,” 
yet cold and callous as stone itself, she had found 
him where his own will was concerned, She could 
only hope and wait, praying every hour of her hap- 
less life that he might see the justice of her appeal, 
aud be wrougiit on to grant it, 


(To be Continued.) 
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BRAIN AND SEX. 


Few anthropologists have studied the weight of 
brain in its relation with sex, and still less is known 
about the lower jawoone in the same relation. M. 
Bertillon lately called attention to the latter point, 
and said he had distinguished the jaws of New Cale- 
donian females from those of males by the weight. 
M. Morselli bas been giving attention to the subject, 
aud has made exact measurements on 172 crania of 
known sex, His vrincipal conclusions are these :— 
1. Tne cranium of man always weighsmore than that 
of woman, the relation being about 100: 857. This 
sexual character acquires high importance when con- 
nected wit cerebral capacity and the cerebro-spinal 
index. 2. The lower jaw also weighs more in man 
than in woman, and in greater proportion than the 
cranium (100: 785). This sexual divergence is the 
greatest and most constant of those now known to 
anthropologists. 3. The srme difference exists be- 
twren the two sexes of anthropomorphous apes, 
4. The individual variations are more extensive in 
womenthanin men. 5. Taking into consideration 
the relation between the weight and the capacity of 
the cranium, it may be inferred that woman has a 
less development of osseous tissue. 6. In the ratio 
of the weights of the cranium and the lower maxil- 
lary, we havea new zoological difference between 
man and the ap-s, the lat 2r always presenting a 
greater jaw relatively to the cranium than man, 








COUSIN BILLY. 
—_@—.. 


WueEn I was a young fellow I fell in love with 
Sally Cartwright. She was the prettiest little 
thing I ever saw then, and she seemed to like me 
very much; but I was afraid it was only seeming, 
after all, and I was afraid to propose for fear sne’d 
say “ro.” So I hung about her as a moth hangs 
about a candle; not quite singeing my wings, but 
always just ready to do it, until people began to talk; 
aud I heard—no matter how—that Sally Cartwright’s 
Aunt Melissa, of whom I was dreadfully afraid, had 
said that if I didn’t mean anything she wisied I 
wouldn’t come there scaring away those that had 
intentions. ThenI sawI must risk all on onethrow; 
aud on Sunday evening | went over to Sally’s, dressed 
in my best, meaning to propose that very night. 

But the fates opposed my proposal, There on 
the sofa beside Sally sat a young man; the silliest, 
foolishest looking creature, with a long neck, and 
little hands, and big, fat cheeks; and Sally introduced 
him as Cousin Billy Peters. 

She seemed to think a great deal of him too—why 
I could not understand; and they sat and giggled 
together most of the evening, I felt quite slighted ; 
but, after all, perhaps I deserved it; and I resolved 
that he should not sit me out. I’d have my talk to 
Sally before I leit. There I sat, then, not saying 
much, but staring at Sally, and thinking she never 
looked so pretty ; and there he sat. 

He was visiting in the house, I knew ; but couldn’t 
he see how matters stood, and go off to bed ? Nox he, 
it seemed. ‘The clock struck nine, ten, and eleven; 
there he was, It struck twelve; he only crossed nis 
legs and got nearer to Sally, As the hand crept 
over the clock face toward one he looked at me and 
said: 





“Mr. Tompson, ain’t it pretty lonesome going your 
way so late ?”’ 

** Yes,” said I, “I mean to stay until it is earlier,” 

He did not take the hint. Sally was growing go 
sleepy she could just hold her eyes open, and when 
the clock really struck one I felt that I could not 
carry the game on any longer, 

“Til say good-night,’’ I said, 
see me tothe door, Miss Sally ?” 

Then up jumped Cousin Billy Peters. 

**Oh, yes,” said he, “ we both will,’’ 

They both did. I went home in a terrible rage; 
but determined to say my say yet. 

I went down there again next evening. Sally was 
not in the parlour when [. got there, tut pretty soon 
she came in, and Jousin Biliy with her. He was 
just the meanest looking little creature I ever saw ; 
aud he behaved as badly as he did the night before, 

Again the clock struck one before I wont; again 
he went to the door with me, Sally must have known 
what I wanted to say, but she gave me no chance. 
I began to think that after all -he really liked Cousin 
Billy. I must know, whatever happened ; ani 
though I’d had plenty of chances to know long 
before, I felt myself dreadfully ill used, 

I tried it the third time, ‘There was Billy again. 

It was-a bright, moonlight night, and the shade 
was not down, and we could catch a glimpse of tho 
garden through the window. 

As I sat looking at it, and listening to the whispers 
of the other two, a thonght came to me, [couldn't 
make an idiot of myself any longer. I would find 
ont thetrath. So I tarned in my chair and louked 
straignut into Cousin Billy’s face, and I said: 

“ Mr. Peters, if Miss Sally will excuse us, I’d like 
you to take a tittle walk with me. I|’ve something 
to say to you,” 

**Shall [ go, Sally ?” said Billy, in a sort of whis- 
per—oh, he was ench a little idiot! 

“Yes,” said Sally. “ Put on pa’s travelling. 
shawl—it’s on the hat-rack there. I wouldn’t have 
you catch cold for a great deal, Billy.” 

“ And if I take cold, Miss Sally?”’ said I, with a 
sneer, 

“Oh, you,’she began, but did not explain herself. 
She sat down at the piano and began to run her 
fingers over the keys, and Billy and I went out into 
the hall. 

He wrapped himself in the shawl; I took my hat, 
he his, and out we went. The movn, as I have said, 
was very bright. I could see that he was on the 
broad grin. 

* You are mightily amused, Mr. Peters,” said I. 
‘* Perhaps it is me that you are laughing at ?’’ 

‘*Suppose it was ?’’ said he, 

“ Well, I shouldn’t stand it long,’”’ said I. How- 
ever, I brought you out, not to quarrel, but to ask 
you &@ simple question. I see I’m in the way at the 
house yonder, but have you a right to make me feel 
so? Are you engaged to Miss Sally ?” 

“Plain questions, indeed,” saii he; perhaps I’m 
just shilly-shallying, like some other foiks I know 


* Perhaps you'll 


“What do you mean by that?” said I. But just 
there I stopped. I looked Cousin Billy straight in 
the face, and caught the queerest look, I’d been 


blind as a bat. No man ever gave a glance like 
that—half shy, half pert. 

“Pshaw! said I, “ What shallow trick is this? 
You’re a wom .n.” 

At that the queer little figure at my side started 
to run, but I caught it by the arm. 

** Tell me what it all means,’ [ said. 

“Oh! dear, dear,’ the little creature sobbed. 
“what shall I do? Sally said no one could ever 
guess. I did it for Sally’ssake. You did shilly- 
shally so, she could not make out w:ether you ever 
meant to propose or not, I am her cousin Belinda, 
~ I always could deceive people in men’s clothes, 
and so—”’ 

“ And se I was to be led on,’”’I said. 

“Oh! no,’ said she,‘ but men are so queer, A 
girl don’t want to be courted for ever. And now 
you'll tell every one.”’ 

**No, I shall tell no-one,” Isaid, “Now I’ll take 
you home. I shall call next Sunday, and I hope 
you'll let mesee Cousin Belinds, I shall like her 
better than Cousin Billy, I know.’’ SoI walked to 
the house, and left her at the door, 

And now the coast was clear. Sally wanted mo 
to pro»vose—that was plain—and she would accept 
me if I did. And, withthe usual perversity of man 
I was not so anxious to do it now that the coast was 
clear. But I would go to see her on Sunday. I 
would take my time now, and I would see what Be- 
linda look. d like in her proper costume, and tease 
both girls a little. 

On Sunday I called. Sally scarcely lifted her eyes 
to my face as she introduced Cousin i’elinda, She 
was a pretty girl, with red cheeks and a merry smile, 
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and we had a pleasantevening together. She would 
have left me alone with Sally at nine, but I would 
not let her go, I was master of the situation now, 
and held ny own well, 

I heard several times that summer that Aunt 
Melissa wondered what I meant by it; but I hid 
begun to wonder myself, and did not care much. 

It was harvest-time when I went over to the Cart- 
wrights one Sunday evening, and saw Belinda 
standing, by the gar:en pailings with a pensive face. 
] went up to her and held oat my hand. 

“Will you come and take a walk with me?” I 
anid, “Our other walk was very short, you know.” 

She looked up at me with her bright, shy smile, 
and turned her steps as I turved mine, 

“J’m not shilly-shallying like some folks, Be- 
linda,’’ said I. 

As in the old time when she said those words to 
me, she blusked scarlet. 

“Why don’t you propose, then ?” she said, 

“ Well, will you have me?” I said. 

“That’s not a pretty joke,’’ she answered. ‘I 
mean, of course, to Cousin Sally,” 

“And I mean—to Cousin Belinda,” I said. 
‘‘ Meeting you has changed all my life, I think. I 
love you, Will you be my wife ?” 

“© But Cousin Sally, I thought you loved her.” 

“T thought I did,” said I. “I’ve known better a 
lung while. Do..’t you care a little for me ?” 

“T—I’m afraid I do,” she whispered; “ but it 
would be so treacherous to Cousin Sally. Oh. no, no, 
we must never be so wicked, You must go away, 
and I will never see you again.” 

But just then a voice said softly : 

** No—no, he must stay.” 

And from behind the great tree, under which we 
had paused, came Sally. 

‘ve followed you and listened to you,’ she 
said, “I knew all about it before—and I am glad. 
I think I thought I liked you once, Seth Burton; 
and I did want to know if you liked me, But I 
care @ great deal for som» one else now—some one 
who likes me—and I »m so gl.id I shall not hurt you 
py telling you so. He can stay, Belinda, and I wish 
you joy.” 

Then she went sway, 

Belinda and I were married about Christmas time, 
and on the same evening Silly married Eben 
Williams. And all is well that ends well. 

M. K, D. 


THE REASON WHY. 


Wuy does perspiration sometimes become visible 
in drops on the skin ? 

Bec.use in such cases it generally arises from some 
violent exercise, or excessive heat, aud is produced 
too copiously and freely to be immediately absorbed 
by the atmosphere, 

Why is a person less apt to catch cold f:om being 
wetted by salt water than by fresh ? 

Because water impregnated with salt evaporates 
wore slowly than fresh wat-r, in consequence of 
Which the heat of the body is more gradually ab- 
s racted ; and also because the saline particles have 
a stimulati. g effect on the skin, 

Why is the hand better adapted for applying soap 
to the face than a towel or a sponge? 

Because the hand is not only soft and smooth, but 
is also endowed with properties which render it 
capable of imparting a gentle friction to the skin, 
more effectually than any other agent. 

Why should a moderately rough towel be used for 
drying purposes ? 

Because the skin requires a moderate amount of 
friction, which too rough a towel would exceed, and 
too suft a one be inadequate to produce. 

Why should persons not suffer their bodies to cool 
previously to going into a cold bath ? 

Because, the temperature of the body being 
lowered, it possesses less nervous energy to resist the 
depressing influences of cold. 

Why should sea-bathing not be had recourse to 
when the frame is greatly debilitated ? 

Because the organs have become too feeble to pro- 
duce that reaction which gives rise to the glowing 
warmth on the surface of the body after immers on. 
And hence the shivering and sense of chilliness which 
persons under such circumstances commonly expe- 
rience, 

Why is the appetite keener by the seaside than 
under ordinary circumstances ? 

_ Because the unusual degree of exercise in the open 
air, together with the bathing, augments the amount 
of insensible perspiration, and occasions a greater 
waste of the body, which must be proportionately 
supplied, , 

Why isa sensation of thirst, especially for the 
first few days, genorally felt at the seaside ? 





Because the sea spray impregnates the atmo- 
spoere with saline particles, which are inhaled and 
communicated to the blood. 

Why is bathing injurious after a full meal ? 

Because the process of digestion requires a uniform 
degree of heat, which is rendered irregular by the 
alternate chill and glow which bathing produces. 

Why, when high water occurs in the afternoon, is 
the temperature of the sea much higher than it was 
at low water in the morning? 

Because the early retiring tide leaves the sand un- 
covered, which continues for many hours to be ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun. During this period it 
acquires a co..siderable degree of heat. As the tide 
rises the particles constituting the lower stritum of 
the advancing thin sheet of water, as they succ:s- 
sively come inte contact with this heated sand, are 
warmed, expanded and rise to the surface. 

Why, ona second immersion in the water, does 
the body feel colder than it did on the first? 

B cause, on leaving the bath, the sudden transition 
to a cold and dense medium creates an effort in the 
body to produce heat or resist cold, and the continu- 
ance of this action, for some time after leaving the 
bath, occasions a second immersion to feel colder 
than the first, 

Why after cold bathing should the clothes be re- 
sumed as speedily as possible? 

Because the body is not restored to its aceustomed 
temperature until it is clothed, and by exposure to 
the air is li. ble to become chilled. 

Woy is violent exercise after bathing injurious ? 

Because, the pores of the skin having been re- 
cently cleared, their functions are thereby stimulated 
and calculated to throw off perspiration more copi 
ously than ordinarily, 

Why is tathing sometimes succeeded by head- 
ache? 

Because. the blood-vessels en the surface of the 
body become contracted by the diminished tempera- 
tre of the bath and impel an unusually large portion 
of the vital fluid towards the head ; but the thick 
substance of the brain prevents its interior vessels 
from being influen.ed by the variations of the cx- 
ternal temperature, and heuce a fulness, or conges- 
tion, is caused. 

Why, during a course of sea-bathing, do the ankles 
sometimes swell and retain the mark of the im- 
pressed finger ? 

Because the coldness of the bath occasions a tem 
porary torpor of the absorbent vessels of the extre- 
mities. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Everakp mentally hoped that he might be of fa- 
ture service to Agnes, whom he had always liked, and 
he made a memorandum of his intention, and then 
took up the other letter, which bore a foreign mark, 
and proved to be from an acquaintance, with whom 
he had once been in school and who had recently 
married and gone abroa ', and was in America, at the 
Victoria Hotel, where he said there were so many 
English, ani Everard felt morally sure that the 
pleasant people meant Mrs. Arnold and Josephine. 

And bis friend, Phil Evarts, was just the man to 
be attracted by Josey, even if he had a hundred 
wives, and Josephine was sure to meet him more than 
half-way and find out first that he was from England, 
and then that he had be n in Rothsay, ani knew 
Judge Forrest’s family, and then—a cold sweat 
broke out all over Everard’s face as he thought what 
then? while something whispered to him, “Then 
you will reap the fruit of the deception practiced so 
long, and you deserve it, too,’”’ 

Everard knew he deserved it, but when one is 
reaping the whirlwind I do not think it is any com- 
fort to know that he sowed the wind, or this harvest 
would never have been. It certainly did not help 
Everard, but rather adde| to the torments he en- 
dured as he thought of Josephine, enraged and in- 
furiated as she would be, swoopi: g down upon him, 
bristling all over with injured innocence, and 
making for herself a strong party, a8 she was sure to 

o. 

But worse than anything else would be the utter 
loss of Rossie, for she would be lost to him then for 
ever, and possibly turn against him for his duplicity, 
and that he could not bear, 





“T’ll tell her everything to-morrow, so help me 
Heaven !’’ he said, »# he laid his throbbing head 
upon his writing-table and tried to think how ho 
should commence and what she would say, 

He knew how she would look—not scornfully and 
angrily upon him—but so sorry, so disappuinted in 
him, and that would hurt him worse than her 
contempt. 

How fair, and sweet, and greatly to bo desired she 
seemed to him, as he went all over the past as con- 
nected with her, remembering, first, the shy little 
thing who had to be coaxed with candy before she 
would go to to him whom she called “ the bid boy ;”’ 
then the quaint, old-fashioned child he had teased 
so unmercifully, and of whom he had made a very 
slave; then the girl of fifteen, whose honest eyes had 
looked straight into his without a shedow of shtime 
or consciousness, as she asked to be his wife, and, 
lastly, the Rossie he knew now, the Nossie of long 
dresses and pure womanhood, who was so dear to 
him that to have had her for his own for one short, 
blessed year, he felt that he would give the rest of 
his life. 

But that could not be. She could never be his 
now, even were he free from the hated tie as he 
could be so easily, In her single-heartedness and 
truth she would never recognise as valid any separa- 
tio. save that which death might make, and this he 
dared no: wish for, lest to his other sins that of 
murder should be added, 

He must tell her, and she would forgive him, even 
while she banished bim from her presence, but after 
she k» ew it, whose opinion was worth more to him 
than that of the whole world, he could bear what 
ever else might come. 

But how conld he tell her? Verbally ? and so 
see the surprise, and disappointment, and pain, 
Which would succeed each other sv rapidly in those 
clear, innocent eyes which faithfully mirrore! what 
she felt. 

Ho knew there would be pain, for as he loved her 
so he felt that she cared or could care for him, f 
only it were right for her to do so, and selfish as he 
was it hurt him cruclly that she must suffer through 
his fault. 

But it must be, and at last, concluding that he 
never could sit face to face with her, while he con 
fessed his secret, he decided to write it out and send 
it to her, and then wait a few days before going to 
see the effect. 

He made this resolve just as the autumnal morn- 
ning shone full into his room, and he heard across 
the common the bell from his lodging-house sum- 
woning him to breakfast. 

But be could not eat, and after a vain effort at 
swallowing a little coffee he went back to his office, 
where, to his utter amazement and discomfiture, he 
found Rosamond herself seated in bis chair and 
smiling brightly upon him as he came in. 

When he was with her the night before she had 
forgotten to speak to him of a certain matter of busi- 
ness which must be attended to that day, and so, im- 
mediately after breakfast, which was always early 
at the Forrest Honse, she had walkod down to the 
office, and telling the boy in attendance that he need 
not wait until Mr, Forrest’s return, asshe was going 
to stay, she sent him to his breakfast, and was then 
alone when Everard came in. 

“ Oh, Rossie, Rossie,” he gasped, as if the sight of 
ner unnerved him entirely, “ why did you come here 
this morning ?”’ 

She did not tell him why she came, for she forgo’ 
ker errand entirely in her alarm at his white, 
haggard face, and at the strangeness of his manner, 

“Ob, Mr, Everard !’’ she cried, for she called him 
** Mr. Everard ”’ still, as she had done when a child, 
“You are sick, very sick. Whatis the matter? Sit 
down and let me do something for you. Are you 
faint, or what isit?’’ and, talking to him all the 
time, she made him sit down in the chair she vacated, 
and brought hii some water, which he refused, and 
then, standing beside him, laid her soft, cool 
hand upon his forehead, and asked if the pain was 
there. 

At the touch of those hands Everard felt that ho 
was losing all his self-command. 

**Don’t Rossie, don’t! I can’t bear that you svould 
touch me, and you wouldn’t if you knew every- 
thing,” he exclaimed. 

There were tears in Rossie’s eyes at being so re- 
pulsed, and for an instant her cheeks grew sc itlet 
with resentment, but before she could speak, over- 
come by an impulse he could not resist, Everard 
gathered her swiftly in his arms, and kissing her 
passionately, said : 

“Forgive me, Rossie. I did not mean to be rude, 
but why did you come here this morning to tempt 
me, I was going to write aid tell you what I ought 
to have told you long ago, and the sivht of you makes 
me such s cowar'!, Rossie. my darling; 1 will call 
you so once, though it’s wrong, it’s wicked—- remember 
that. Iam not what I seem. I have deceived you 
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all these years since fathor died, and before, too— 
long before. You cannot guess what a wretch I 
am.” 

It was a long time since Rossie hod thought of Joe 
Fleming, with whom she believed [Everard bad broken 
altogether; but she remembered him new, and, at 
once attributing Everard’s trouble to taatscurce, she 
said, in her old, child like way: 

« It’s Joe Fleming again, Mr. Everard, and I hoped 
you were done with hii for ever,” 

She was very p»le, and her eyes had a startled 
look. for the sudden caress and the words “ my dar- 
ling’ had shaken her nerves a little, and roused in 
her & tumult of joy and dread of she scarcely knew 
what; but she looked steadily at Everard, who en- 
ewered ber bitterly: 

“Yes, it is Joe Fleming—always Joe Fleming— 
and | am going to tell you about it ; but, Rossie, you 
must promise not to hate me, You must say be- 
foreband t..at you will not. despise me utterly, or I 
never can tell you. Bee knows ani does not hate 
me. Do you promise, Rossie?”’ 

“Yes, 1 promise, aud 1’ll Ip you if I ean, There 
must be some way out of the difficulty, and a woman 
can sometimes think quicker than a man,’’ Rossie 
said, without the slightest suspicion of the nature of 
the trouble. 

She never suspected anything. The shrewd, far- 
s2¢eing ones, who scent evil from afar, would say of 
her that she was not very deep, or quick, and pos- 
sibly she wes not. Wholly ,uileless herself she 
never looked for wrovg un:il it was thrast in her 
face, and so was easily deceived by what seemed to 
be good. 

She certainly suspected no evil in Everard, and 
was anxious to hear the stery which he might have 
told her then in his excitemont, had it not. been ‘or 
@n interruption in the shape of Lawyer Russeli. who 
came suddenly into the office, bringing with hima 
stranger who wished to consult with both the old 
lawyer and the young. 

That, of course, broke up the conference, and. Rosa- 
mond was compelled to retire. lt was Lawyer Russell 
who opeued the door for her, and said, iu a low 
tone: 

* Sorry to interrupt, Miss Rosamond, but business 
before pleasure. You can finish to-night, you 
know.”’ 

There was no mistaking the lawyer’s:meaning, or 
the quizzical leok in his eyes, and lossie’s cheeks 
were scarlet as she hurried away, tuinking more of 
the hot kiss which she could still feel upon her 
forehead, and the words “my darling.’’ as spoken 
by Everard, than of the story. he had to tell. 

I question whether Rossie thought much of the 
story or cared wht its nature might be, Her mind 
was in'ent upon. the faet that she was more to. Eve. 
rard than a sister ora friend, and that the events of 
the morning would be followed by sometiing more 
definite, 

And all that day she flitted gaily about the 
house, warbling snatelies of suvg and occasiomlly 
repeating softly to hers-}f * my darling,’’ as Even.rd 
had said it to her Lf indeed she wore his darli:g, 
then nothing should separate them from each other, 
She cared: nothing for lis past misdeeds—nothing for 
Joe Fleming 

That was in the past. She believed in Everard as 
he was now, and loved him, too. Ay, loved him, 
She acknowledged that to herself, and her face 
burned with blushes asshe didiso. And, looking 
back over the past, she could not remember a time 
when she did not love him, or rsther worship him, 
as the one hero in the world worthy of her worship. 

And now—Rossie could not give expression to what 
she felt now, or avalyse the great happisess dawning 
upon her, with the belief that as. she loved Everard 
Forrest so wasshe Joved in return, She was very 
beautiful with this new liglt shining over her face, 
and very beautifal wirhoutit, too, 

It was. now two years since she. went unabashed to 
Everard and asked to be his wife, Then she was 
fifteen and a half, and a mere child, so far ag knows 
ledge of the world was. concerned, and im some re- 
spects she was a child still, though she was. seventeen 
=— budided into a most lovely type of woman- 

ood, 

Her features were not quite as regular as Bee's, 
and her features not quite as softand waxen; but 
it was very fresh ani bright, and. clear, and there 
Was something so inexpressibly sweet. and attractive 
in her face and the expression of her eyes, that 
strangersinvariably looked at her twico, and. asked 
who she was, 

Her figure, which was about the medium size, 
was exovedingly springy and graceful, and hor rip» 
pling bair waved in rich, heavy masses about ber 
well-shaped head, ail:iing somewhat to. her apparent 
height aud giving her a more womanly «ppoarance 
than when she wore it loosely in her neck, 


I do not know if Rossie thought herself pretty, 





If she did it was never‘ apparent in ber manner. 
Indeed, she never seemed to'think of herself at »H, 
though, as the day of which F am writing drew tox 
close, she did spend more time than uswasliat her 
toilet, and whem it was finished felt tolerably eatistied 
with the image reflecte? by her mirror; and way sare 
that Everard would be suited, too. 

He would come that night, of course, There was 
nothing else fur him to do after the events of the 
morning, and as the evening wore on, and she began 
naturally to expect him, she grew so nervows and 
restless that Mrs. Markham asked’ if ste were ill, or 
why her cheeks wereso red, After that she tried 
to seem natural, and read a little aload, while ber 
eai3 were strained vo catch the sound of the step she 
knew 80 well. 

But Everard did not come, and about noon of th» 
next day she received a few lines from him saying 
that a business matter, which had come up suddenly, 
and of which Lawyer Russell ant. the stranger with 
him were the harbingers, woukd take him «way for 
a week, and perhaps two. He had not tinre to say 
good-bye in, person, bat he woultl write to her, and he 
hoped to find her well on his return, 

That was all. 

Not an allusion. tothe c nfession he wis going to 
make—not a sign that she was really bis dariing, or 
that he had held her fora momentin his arias and 
kissed her passionately while he called her so, 

Ho was going away on business and would write to 
her. Nothing could be briefer or more informal, 
though he called her his dear Rossie. 

And Reasie, wiose faith wasnot easily shaken, felt 
that she was dear to him even theugh be disappoiuted 

er. 

She would hol: to that while he was absent, or at 
least until his promised letter came, and though her 
face was net quite as bright and joyous as the*night 
before, there was upor it an expression of happin-ss 
and content. which made watchful Mrs, Muricham 
believe that, as she expressed it to herself, “ some- 
thing had. happened.” 


CHAPTER XXXIITI. 


ANd this is how it came about. It had rained all 
day iu Dresden—a steady, persistent rain, which 
had kept the gusta of the Hotel Victoria indoors, 
and made them so tired, and uncomfortable and rest- 
less, that by night every shadow of ruserve was 
swept away, and they were ready.to talk to anyone 
who would answer them in their own tongue, 

Conspicuous among the guests in the parlour was 
Miss Fleming. Sune passed for one of tnose who, 
deservedly of not, get-the reputation abroad of veing 
very exclusive, and proud and. anapproachable. 

Just now this character suited Josephine, for she 
found that she was more taking and more talked 
about when she was reserved and dignified than 
wien she was forward and flinpaut; so, though 
they had been at the “*Victoria” some weeks, she had 
made but few acquaintances, and these among the 
English and the most aristocratic of the Americans, 
And Josephine bad never been. so beautiful as she 
was now. 

She had learned the:art. of dressing to perfection, 
and never on any occasion: appeared overdressed, or 
with a bow, or ribven or colour outof piace, Her 
manners, too, were greatly improved, forshe had 
been on the qui viveforeverything which would add 
to her charms, and she had the satisfaction of know- 
ing thatshe was:always the mosv attractive woman 
in every company, and the most sought after, 

Of her poverty she made mo'secret, amd did not 
try to conceal the fact tnat she was Mis, Arnolti’s 
companion; not hired, but’ travelling with her as 
frieud and confidante; But she had seen better days, 
of course, before papa died aud leit his afairs so in- 
volved that they lost everything, and mamma was 
compelled totakea few boarders to eke out their 
income, 

This washer story, which taok well when told by 
herself, with sweet pathos im her voice aid a droop- 
ing of her long lashes over her lovely blue eyes. 
kvery oue of her acquaiutances of any account bud 
been stepping-stones, 

She met people who knew the Gerards, amd Join 
Hayden, aud Miss Belknap, who was. her very 
heaviest card, the one she played) most frequently, 
and with the best success, 

Every one kuew Beatrice, and were inclined to. be 
gracious to her friend. Mise Pieming, who seemed to 
know herso well, Occasionally she had; come across 
some graduate from Oxford wuom she had met, but 
never till the: rainy day with which this. chapter 
opens had she seen anyone from: the vicinity, af 
Rothsay, or who knew her. husband personaly, 

Sue was in the nabit of looking;over tue. list. of 
arrivals, and had seen the names of “ Mr. and Mra. 





Pwilip Bvarts,” and had readily singled ont the new. 
comers at table d’hote, diviningatonce that the lady 
wasa bride, and mentally pronouncing her's little, 
washed out, iusipid thing, wot worth a second 
thong ht. 

But Mr. Evarts was different. As Everard hai 
said, he was oue to notice @ handsome woman, ever 
thougn he had a huudred wives, and te tad seen 
Jusephine the moment she entered the dininy-room 
ov tue nightof his arrival, and had asked who she 
wae. 

Since then he had watched her with a great des! 
of interest, and several tinres she-had met bis black 
eyes scanning. her ctosely; and, as she kuew, admir 
ingly, and her own had kindled: for aw instant, and 
then dropped coyly and modestly as she parsed him 
by 5 but vo: words bad passed between then until 
tne evening of the rairy day ; then Josephine entered 
tue parlour fgultlesshy gotten up, and looking very 
sweet and lovely iu ber davk biue: sillx and velve: 
jacket seag mauche, with her golden baircaught up 
with an ivory comb, 

Nothing couk? be prettior tran she was; and Pii! 
Evarts, whose little wife was sick with » headache 
in her room, managed to get near the besury, who 
took @ seat apart frem the others, end met nis ad- 
vance with a swift glance of her dreamy eyes, which 
mwie his beart beat faster thama man’s heart ought 
to beat when his. wife is upstairs with the headache, 

It was her business to speak first, aud sue said, 
very modes:ly: 

* Excuse me, sit, but do you know if there has 
been a mail since lunch ?” 

‘“‘Tdon’t,” he replied, “ but I wilhinqnire. Iam just 
going to the office, What nameshali I ask for?” 

She told him, and during the few minutes he was 
gove he found out who Mise Pieming was and all 
about her that the English-speaking clark kuow, 
But there was noiletter for her, oul y one for himeel’, 
for which he was vers sorry. 

Ste wae sorry, too! shedid so want to hear from 
homeand sister, She dd not say mama, for sho 
knew her mother was dead, and had kuown it fora 
week, and kept it to herself. until she could decile 
whetner to wear black or uot, and so stmt. hersel! 
out from-apy amusements they might have in Paris, 
where they were going next, 

Navwuraliy the two began to talk of England, and 
when Mr, Evartespeke of Oxford as his tome, and 
asked if she bad ever been there, she replied: 

“T have not, bat, I have a friead| who has been 
there often, and who has told me about the city. 
Some parts of it must be very pleasant from bis de- 
scription, Possisiy you may have met him. He 
was once at school there, Everard Forrest, of Roth- 
say.” 

Sue lad no idea’ that he hed met him, and was 
greatly astonisiied at the vebemence with which be 
responded: 

‘Ned Forrest; of Rothsay! Of course I know 
him. We were at selrool together, He’s the best 
fellow'in the world. And he is-your friend, too?” 

‘* Yes,”’ Josey answered, beginping at once to cal- 
culate how much kaowledge of Everard she would 
confess to. “I knew hin when he was in collexe at 
Oxford. We lived im Holbarton then, a littl town 
over the borders, and be was sometimes there, bat | 
have not seen him for # lowg time, I hopa be is 
well.’’ 

“ He was the lasttime I saw him, which waeithree 
or four months ago, perhaps more,” Mr. Evarts re- 
plied, ‘ Ihe, was.in the city for a day, and | saw hiz 
justa moment, Heis working like a dog; sticks to 
his businesslike a. burr, which isso different from 
wat l thought he’d.do, and. be so nich, too.” 

“Is he ?”’ Josephineasked, 

And Evarts replied: 

‘Why, yes ; bis father must. have been worth half 
a million, at least,and Ned got the whiole, I suppose. 
There are no other heirs,. unless something was 
given to that girl wholivedin tnefamily, Rosamond 
Hastings was the name, I think’ 

“ Is nis father dead?’ Josephineiasked, and in ber 
vo'ce there wasiaisbarpiring wiich even stupid Phil 
Bvarts detected and wonderedat. 

‘Dead? Yés,’’he replied. ‘*He has been dead | 
should say nearly if'mot quite two years,” 

Josephine was for amoment speeciiess, Never in 
her life had she received so great a shock, That 
Jutige Forrest shouldi have:been dead two years’ and 
she in ignorance of it seemed impossible, aud her 
firet feeling after she began to raily-a-little was one 
of inoredulity, aud'she axked’: 

“Are younot'mistaken P' I knew his’ mother was 
dead, but I supposed his’ father wae still alive.” 

‘No, I’m not mistaken,” Mr. Evarts replied, “1 
sew Everard afew weeks ater his father’s death, 
and talked'to bim of the’ sickness, which was apo- 
plexy, or something of that sort. Anyway, it was 
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sudden, and Ned looked as.if he hadn’ta friend in 
the world, I did not suppose be cared so much for 
his father, who, I always thongbt, was across old 
tyrant. I used to visit at Forrest, House occasionally 
years ago when we were boys, but have not. been 
there since the judge’s death, Ned took. me to dine 
at the hotel last syring when I s:opped to see him, 
and IE have beard a round-about. rumour thar he did 
not stay at home much himself, but I do not know, 
as he keeps his affairs to himself, He does not often 
come to Oxford, and I have been gone mostiof the 
time for the last two years, and have heard buat lite 
of him.” 

“ Who! does live at Forrest House?” Jusephine 
asked next, turning white to her lips atithe reply: 

‘*T am sure I don’t know, unless it is that Mies 
Hastings. Seems tome | have heard she was there 
still, but. really I know very little about it,’’ 

“ How long has his father been dead?” Josephine 
asked, in a shaking voice, and caring litle now 
whether Mr. Evarts noticed her agitation or not. 

He did notice it, but was very far from, suspecting 
the cause, as he answered her; 

“Te mast be two years in November, or there- 
abouts,”’ 

“ And this girl—Rosamond Hastings—how old is 
she, and is he going to marry her ?” Jusephineasked 
next, while Dvarte thought to himseli: 

on as thunder, I do believe,” but. be re- 
plied: 

“ Miss Hastings: must be seventeen or eighteen, 
and as to marrying her, I know nothing about it. 
Ned does not seem fond of women, and this girl, 
when I saw her fiveor six years ago, was not so 
very handsome.”’ 

Inetantly Josey’s active mind, which was seeking 
for some reason why Everard had deceived her ao 
long. ¢arted off in another direction, and she said: 

“Thave met a Miss Belknap, from Rothsay, who 
is @ friend of Mr, Forrest. Do you know her?” 

“You mean Bee Belknap, | suppose. I ought.to 
know her, for never was. poor mortal sunbbed, and 
teased, and ridiculed as I was by her the week L 
spent. with Ned years ago. But she is.a splendid 
girl, and the most popular woman in town, if she 
does plunge head first intovall the reforms of the day, 
leading where others seancely dare follow. Sire was 
head and front of tie reformers whem they made 
their raid on spirits, and thonsh she didu’t endorse 
every extreme measure, she did more to make spirit 
selling unpopular in Rothesay tian any fifty wowen,’” 

“Yes,” Josey said, silentiy taking notes, from 
which to shape her farure course, as Mr. Hvarts 
went en expatiating upon the good qualitixs. of Misa 
Belknap, wionr te evidently admired greatly. “ Yes, 
thauk yor,” she. aided, when ne was through, and 
as she just them saw Mrs, Arsold'coming iuto the 
salon, sve bowed to her new acquaintance, and 
walked away, with such atumuk in ber bosom as 
sie had never before experienced, 

It would take her alittle time to recover herself 
and decide what to do. She must have leisure for 
reflection, and sie took it that night im her room, 
and sat np the entire nigift thiuking over the events 
of the last two vears, as connected with Everard, 
and coming at last to the couclusion that he was a 
scoundrel, whom it was her duty as well as pleasure 
to punish by going to England at once and claiming 
him as her husband. 

In the first days of her sudden bereavement, 
Agnes’ kind heart had gone out with a great yearn- 
ing for her young sister, to whom she. had at once 


written of their mutual loss, sayiug how lonely she 


was without her now, and how she hoped they woul 
hone be more to each other than they ever had 
een, 

Aud Josephine had been touched and softened,. 
and had written very kindly to Agnes, and had cried 
several times in seeret for the dead mother she 
would never see again, but. whose death she did not 


then. see tit to. announce to Mrs, Arnold; but she | 


would. do so:now, and. make it a pretext for going, 
home: at once, 

Nothing should keep her from wreaking swift, 
Vengeance Ou the man w:o had deliberately deceived 
her for two years, and who, she badno doubt, was 
faithless to ber in feeling, if not in act, 

Of course there. was a woman. concerned in the 
matter, aud that woman was either Miss: Belknap or 
Kossie. Hastings ; probably the, latter, for she had 
hever'seen anything in Beatrice. which would lead 
her to:'think that she cared for any man,;, 80.it must 
be Rosamond,the girl who, Mr, Evarts said, wae 
still living at the Forrest House, whither she mean i: 
to go in her own person as Mra, J. E. Forrest, and so, 
rout the enemy and establish her own claime asa, 
much-injured. wife, 

Sie did not mean to be violent or harsh, only 
Srieved and hurt, and forgiving, and she bad. no 





doubt that iu time she should be the most popular 
woman in Rothsay, not even excepting Beatrice; 
and she was glad Mr, Evarts had given her some 
insight into that lady’s line of conduct, as she would 
thus know better what to de. 

It may seem strange that as a friend of Everard’s 
Phil Evarts had not heard of the judge's will, but 
for the last two or three years he had led a wander- 
ing kind of life and spent most of his time in Rio 
Janeiro, and as Everard had never spoken of his 
affairs on tie few occasions they had met since the 
judge’s death, he was in total ignorance of the 
manner in which the judge had disposed of his 
property. 

Had he known it, and told Josephine, she might 
have acted differently and hesitated a little before 
she gave up a situation of perfect ease and compara- 
tive luxury for the sake of a husband whom she did 
not love, and who had nothing for her support except 
his own earnings, 

But she did not know this, and she was eager to 
confront him and the jade, as she stigmatised Rosa- 
mond, and she packed some of her clothes that night 
that she might start at once, 

Everard had been liberal with her so far as 
money wag concerned, while Mrs. Arnold, who was 
naturally generous, had sometimes made her presents 
of money, so that she had enough for her passage 
home and also to replenish her wardrobe in Puris, 
for she meant to dress in black, thinking thus to. be 
more interesting to the Rotheayites sad to appeal 
more forcibly to their sympathies, 

Fortunately for her plaoe the next morning’s mail 
brought her another lewer from Agnes, w tro 
she might be anxious te'knew whet she had decided 
to do, for the present, an least, watil thoy could con= 
sult together. 

But Josephine cared: very little what Agnes did. 
She was gviug to the Porrese House, and she was 
glaithat Dr, Matthewson, who bad been with her 
for a time at the havel, bad etmrted for Italy ouly & 
few days before, 

He might have opposed her plan, and she iknow 
from experience that it was hard to resiet the in- 
fluence he had over her, Utterly reeltiess and un- 
principled, he seemed really to like thie womau 
whom he thoroughly understood, end in whose 
nature he recoguised something whieh reaponded to 
his own, 

Two or three times he, had talked openly to-her 
of a divorce, which she could easily get, and had 
hinted of a glorious life in Isaly.or wherever she 


‘chore to go. But Josephine was too shrewd to con- 


sider that for a moment, 

Dr. Mattuewsou lived only by his wits, or to-put 
it in piainer terms by gambling, and speculation and 
intrigue. 

To-day he was rich, indulging in every possible 
luxury and extravagance, and to-morrow ne was 
poor, and unable to pay even his board, and much 
as she liked him she had no fancy to share his style 
of, living. 

She preferred rather to be the hated wife of 
Everard TDorrest: aud the mistress of his honse,so 
she took Agnes’s letter to.Mra, Arnold,,who that 
morning breakiasted iv her room, and with a great 
show of feeling, some of which was real, tei her 
her mother was dead, and her sister Aggie left all 
alone, and wanting her so badly that sne felt.it her 
imperative duty to start at once: for Bigland. 

““L amsorry, of course, to leave you,”” sie-said 3; 
‘*but you have so many acquaintances now, and your 
health is so much better, that you will doivery nicely: 
without me, I ain. sure, and I have long feltthatmy 
position was merely wsinecure, I am only an uo- 
necessary expense,” 

Mre, Arnold knew that to some: extent this: wae 
true, Josephine was rather an expensive luxury, 
and she had more tnan onee seen iv ner sigue of set- 
fisuness aud duplicity, which'shoeked and disp! d: 





her. 

But tha girl had been uniformly kind and atten- 
tive to ber, aud she was loth to part with ber, and 
tried. to persuade her to wait till: spring, when she 
would go with her. 

But Josephine. was determined, and sesing thie, 
Mrs. Arnold ceased to oppose. her, aud generously’ 
geve her forty peunds for her expenses home, and 
Josephine took it, and smiled’ sweetly throngh her 


‘ears, and kisesd her friend gushingly, and called ner | 


a dear, generous angel, whom He would reward if 
she never conli, and then) hurried away. to complete 
uep preparations. 

The ueoxt day she left tor Paris, where she stayed a 
week while she selected a most becoming wardrobe 
in. black, and was delighted to see what a pretry, 
appealing woman she was it her mourning, and now 
fair and: pure her skin showed through ler long 
orape veil, and how blue and pathetic her eyes 





looked, especially when she managed to bring a tear 
lnto them, 

Of course she was noticed, and commented upon, 
and admired on shipboard, and when it was known 
why she was going home alone, and why she was in 
such deep mourning, she had everybody’s sympa- 
thies, and was much sought after and made much of. 
To do her full justice, her mother was more in her 
thoughts now than she had heen before since she 
heard of her lose, and often When she sat on deck 
looking upon the restless and rolling billows, she had 
no thought of their grandeur and beauty, but saw 
ratler ou every white-cresied wave the dead face vf 
her mother, which Agnes wrote had looked so calm 
and peaceful in its coffin, 

Site was certainly a very fair picture to contemn- 
plare, and the male portion of her fellow-travellers 
indulged in. that pastime often, and anticipated her 
every movement, and vied with each other in taking 
her chair to the most sheltered and most comfortable 
place, and adjusting her wraps and drew her shaw! 
a little closer around her neck, and helped her below 
whenever she was at all dizzy, as sie frequently 
was, and when at last the ‘‘ Villede Paris” came 
into port, and she stood on shore, frightened, be- 
wildered, and so much afraid of those dreadful 
custom-h Ouse officers, though she bad nothing duti- 
able except # Madonna bought for mamma before sho 
kuew ehe was dead, at leaat ten gentlemen stood by 
ber, reassuring her and-promising to see ber throuy!, 
and sudeveding so well that not one of her four bis 
trunks wae molested, and the eap'ain hiweself ielpe dl 
her inte the eab which was to take her tothe statio:. 
With all the gallantry of a Prencuman be saw her 
comfortably adjust-d, and squerzing her hand « 
httle, lifted his hat, politely, and wishing her b> 
voyage, left. her to dvive away towards tie uew lite 


| which waa to be so different from the old, 


(Tu be Continued.) 





THUNDER. CLOUDS. 


Trisgenerally extimeted that there is no danger 
froma thunder elead, when three seconds intervene 
between the flash and the report, as the cloud, if 
overhead, is then too high for the fluid to pass to the 
earth, and tive discharges are only from cloud to 
cloud, and therefore are wholly harmless, 

We. come now to the important question, how 
lightning-rods should be constructed. And first of 
allLit must be admitted that they are worta con- 
structing. Of thsir real utility we can have no 
doubt, when perfectly arranged. We have their 
usefulness demonstrated in the natural world. As 
stated, our globe is covered over with billions of 
natural conductors of the electric fluid. So perfect 
are these, that it is estimated tata single spear of 
grass, with its multitude of invisible, minute points 
is many times more’'effective as a conducting agent 
than the finest needle; and every twig is far better 
than the most perfect metallic point ever attached 
toa Jightning-rod, 

From this large number of points in a forest we 


| find the! treesithere. are seldom struck by lightning, 


and probubly never would be were it not that some 


| times clouds are so very heavily charged, that even 


these myriad conductors. cannot draw off the excess 
of fluid with sufficient rapidity, and the cloud must 
relieve itself by a sudden discharge, So the shipping 
in large ports,as London, New York, &e., are seldom 
struc fur the: same reasoo—the numerous elevated 
pointe tending to:so relieve the clouds that there is 
seldom a discharge directly over them. 

Indeed, by erecting: to a great height. very la-go 
number of metallic conductors, we might, wholly 
prevent the discharge: of the electric fluid imme- 
diately over the», so that nut a single bolt would 
ever reach. theearth, nor scarcely a single wuttcring 
even of thun ier be then heard, save as the lightning 


‘darted fram cloud; to cloud, iut the experimenr 
| would bea very costly one, and he.ece has never yet 


been made... Thus we have it demonstrated in nature, 
as well as by instrumental experiments, that points, 


jespecialiy if elevated, are sitent conduciors of the 


elestric fluid. 


Tur Angora goatw from Asia haye been introduced? 
into Texas very largely within the last few years. 
One man now has about 1,000 crossed with the 
Mexican goat. Their hairor wool is long and will 
seil from 75 esnts to 1 dollar a pound ; the skin or 
hide makes the morocco leather and the kid glove; 
the suet is the best in the world; and the meat of 
the young goat is tender and toothsome, On the 
whole, the goat. business in Texas and: Mexico pro- 
mises to bea great feature of their future, 
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tHE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR. } 


PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF, 


— >— — 


Prince GortscHakorr may be considered as the 
moving spirit of the Russian war, which is a dubious 
compliment, and is yet, in the ordinary estimation of 
the world, a valid compliment. For all appreciable 
purposes Gortschakoff is Russia. The Czar, who is 
the only irresponsible despot pure and simple now 
remaining in the European system, is, like our old 
feudal monarchs, much hampered or limited by the 
nobility, though amongst this class there is no formal 
or sustained cohesion. His minister alone has re- 
quisite knowledge of practical politics, domestic or 
foreign ; he is really indispensable, and must usually 
be followed with a tolerably blind confidence. Where 
there is no public opinion, no free discussion, in a 
word no people, no aristocracy heading yet mingling 
with the people; where there exists only a despot, 
the master of blind force, the minister of the day 
haa virtually the government and the destinies of 
the country within his hands, In the administra- 
tion of a feeble or commonplace minister this may 
not lead to very important results; for the dominant 
policy will consist in letting things alone. But 
when, on the other hand, the minister is clever, well- 
informed, sagacious, and above all powerful and un- 
scrupulous, he quickly becomes, by virtue of his 
unique position, the master of the situation, Such 
has been the state of affairs in Russia. It was so 
with Nesselrode, {¢ is so notably and notoriously 
with Gortschakoff, who may be described as the 
Richelieu of Russia. 

_ The family of Gortschakoff is of noble origin, trac- 
ing its ancestry through St, Michael of Tscuernigoff 
(born 1246) to Ruric and Vladimir the Great. Saints 
of an uncouth order and a religion of idle ceremony 
and magical rites are important elements in Russian 





life; deeds of cruelty and duplicity and violence 
have been frequently and freely pe:petrated, and 
generally under the really sickening pretences of 
sanctimony and holy zeal. Most Engiishmen, at 
least those of the old school, are apt to prefer an 
open evildoer toa man who disguises his ruffianism 
under the cloak of religion, Perhaps, however, we 
are changing all that now, though—for the credit of 
the country—it is to be hoped that we are not, 
From this Saint were descended in due course Prince 
Peter Gortschakoff. governor of Smolensk, who de- 
fended that town (1609-11) against Sigismund of 
Poland. - Prince Dimitri, born 1756, a celebrated 
Russian poet, who wrote odes, satizs, and epistles—- 
both epistles and satires being still written by the 
Chancellor; Prince Alexander, who under his uncle, 
the ferocious Suwaroff, ‘‘ distinguished ’’ himself in 
the taking of Warsaw and in the atrocities of the 
Bridge of Prague, and received his reward in the 
rank of lieutenant-general in 1798; he fought also 
in Switzerland in 1799, and also commanded the 
right wing at the battle of Friedland; he became a 
general of infantry, Russian minister of war in 1812, 
and member of the imperialcouncil. Prince Andreas 
served in 1799 under Suwarotf in Italy, commanded 
a division at Borodino in 1812, and in the campaign 
of 1813 distinguished himself at Leipsic and at Paris. 
Prince Peter was born in 1790. He shared in the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814; served in Caucasia; 
was in 1826 one of the signers of the Treaty of Con- 
stantinople; in 1839 was appointed Governor-General 
of Eastern Siberia, occupied that important post 
until 1851, when he retired frow public life—till 
the Crimean war, when he commanded the left wing 
of the Russian truopa at Alma. Prince Michael, the 
younger brother, distinguished himself in 1828 at 
the sieges of Silistria and Schumla; military 
governor of Warsaw in 1846; commanded the Rus- 


= 


in March, 1855, directed the defences of Sebastopol 
against the joint attack of England and France. As 
a reward for his services at Sebastopol he was 
appointel by the present Czar, Alexander, Sieu- 
tenant-General of thekingdom of Poland. He died 
in May, 1861. 

The youngest of the three brothers, Prince 
Alexander Gortschakoff, was born in 1798. At an 
early age he was sent to the Academy of Zarskoe- 
Seloe, where he became acquainted with an agreeable 
boy of his own age, afterwards the poet Pouschkin, 
He entered the diplomatic service when only nine- 
teeu, being appointed attaché to the suite of Count 
Nesselrode, with whom he went in 1821 to the 
Congress of Laybach, and in the following year to 
the Congress of Verona. 

These were the palmy days of the Holy Alliance, 
when despots and diplomatists met to form plot aud 
counterplot, and to fulfil their sinister designs. 
Obscurantism, not constitutional rule, came as the 
reaction against the Republican Terror; and it was 
in the school of obscurantism and sheer despotism, 
with the machinery of traditional craft and general 
unscrupulosity, a necessary part in the orthodox 
diplomatic equipment, that Gortschakoff quickly de- 
veloped his abilities, proving himself unmistkably 
*to the manuver born.”’ In 1824 he was removed to 
the Seeretaryship of Legation in Enzland, where he 
remained for six years, spending bis time largely in 
the acquisition of foreign languages. and in theclose 
observation of passing events, From 1830 to 1832 
he filled the post of Secretary of Lezation at 
Florence, at the close of which period he was named 
Councillor of Legation to the Russian Embassy at 
Vienna as succ:ssor to Laron Mayendorf, Here it 
was that his remarkable talents attracted the ap- 
proving notice of Nesselrode, 

At that time the Russian ambassador at Vienna, 
Baron Tatistsheff, was o!d and infirm in health, a 
cou. firmed valetudinarian, spending the major part of 

‘is time in travelling from one sanatorium t» 
another, aud able to bestow only a very general atten- 
tion upon the duties of his office. These, we may 
suppose, were not peculiarly arduous, and there w:s 
a lull over affairs, Nevertheless the werk, such as 
it was, fell mostly to Gortschakoff. He approved 
himself a worthy disciple of the astute Nesselrode. 
A policy of steady aggression, veile under decent or, 
if possible, sanctified pretences, and promoted by 
sinister diplomacy or on occasion by open violence has 
been the uniform course of Russian affairs from the be- 
ginning of the state until now, Wecannot speak of 


‘| stages of history; the stage has been one and uniform 


throughout. No growth of enligut-nment, no rise of 
public morality, no progress of any worthy sort has in 
any degree influence Russian action ; de :potism, brute 
| force, and craft are over all and in all, Constitutional 
| Europe has largely outg:own this, has acknowledged 
‘some European opinion, some common element, ii 
faint, of human right, some humanising side in 
politics; not.so with Russia, which as a power is 
better entitled than any other nation to the epithet 
of anti-human, Prince Gortschakoff is said early to 
have improved; rather, we may fairly presume, to 
have syst-matise?, the crooked policy of his prede- 
cessors. Of course we do not suppose that any dip- 
lomacy in a world like our own cin be utterly 
exalted; men must be taken for what they are, in 
the diplomatic estimation, Buta diplomacy of the 
old school, of the mean and sinister shifts and crafty 
artifices by which one nation was ever girding its 
neighbour, is somewhat discredited in the better 
judgment of Europe, and certainly some progress in 
political morality has been made among the people 
and governments of Europe, Gortschakoff had his 
spies and secret agents in every court, frequently 
among ladies of position, occ sionally, we believe, 
among ladies of dubious position, the latter being 
naturally very serviceable, who were in constant 
communication with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. This network was dexterously spread over 
the various courts, and most important secrets were 
duly transmitted. This perfection of diplomacy 
was largely managed by the soaring genius of Prince 
Gortschakoff. 

In 1841 Gortscbakoff was sent as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Wurtemberg. Here it was his special 
business to watch and traverse the several schemes 
of Austria and Prussia, who were striving for 
supremacy in the Germanic Union. Not only did 
he acquit himself well in this work, but he greatly 
pleased his Imperial master by the wise negotiation 
of a marriage for his favourite daughter, the Grand 
Duchess Olga. Getting on intimate terms with tho 
heir-apparent, he persuaded that prince to offer him- 
self to the Russian princess, and the marriage took 
place in July, 1846. Russia, through the court of 
Stuttgart, thus acquired in Goi many anew influenco 
which might have been decisively exerted before 





sian forces in the Dauubian provinces in 1853, and [now for her own purposes but for the great German 
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Empire, which, for a gool time, we may suppose, 
will be perfectly a match for Russia in that 
quarter. 

For his adroit matrimonial services Prince Gort- 
schakoff was liberally rewarded. His grateful 
waster at once made him a Privy Councillor, and 
bestowed upon him extensive grants of land, In 
1850 he was appointed Plenipotentiary to the 
Germanic Deet, retaining, however, his position at 
the Court of Wurtemburg. During his residence 
here he became acquainted with another eminent 
diplomatist, now one of the foremost meu in Europe 
—Prince Bismarck, The two diplomatists were 
frequent companions and s.w a good deal of each other 
in those hours of leisure and relaxation which are a 
peremptory necessity, doubly welcome to men bur- 
dened with the grave affairs of State. And business 
may be done, too, in those idle moments; or rather, 
no moment is wholly idle to the tactician, who atthe 
lightest time often secures what for long he has been 
seeking. Gortschakoff recalls forcibly the days of 
our old diplomatists, when princes and ministers, 
with subtl. craft or open force, played with nations 
as with ninepins. Popular development has altered 
this state of things, but the type of men will always 
exist, and diplomacy of course will exist, although 
quite possibly as less of a science of deliberate craft 
and systematised overreaching. Moreover, where, 
asin Holy Russia, there exists no popular develop- 
ment,no organ whatever of the popular voice, or 
rather no popular voice in any sense, the wily 
minister becomes the necessity, the factotum of his 
master, whose policy, as the wiser of the two, he may 
quite naturally direct, It is well that we have for 
sume centuries outgrown these portentous ministers 
in Engiand, the only danger, as some think, being 
that we are travelling too quickly in anotber direc- 
tion. 
In 1854 Prince Gortschakoff was despatched on an 
important mission to Vienna as special ambassador. 
It was the time of the Crimean War, and France in 
particular employed every endeavour to induce 
Austria to join the Allies, Austria wavered, and it 
was confilently anticipated that she vas on the 
point of declaring war against Russia, Prussia and 
Russia, ‘for a consideration,’’ stood side by side. 
The situation was perilous. On this occasion, 
Gortschakoff, having joined with him Count Arnim, 
plainly intimated that in the event of. an Austrian 
declaration of war, Austria should be driven out of 
Germany. Such an intimation was enough; the risk 
was too formidable. Austria preserved her 
neutrality, but subsequently, none the less surely, 
has sunk seriously in the scale of European powers. 
The once proud position of Austria is now occupied 
by Prussia, whose monarch has revived the Austrian, 
or ratner Germanic title of Emperor, Certainly, 
Gortschakoff’s services at this critical juncture were 
immense; they have been well requited, and they 
have secured for him the lofty position of the 
directorship of Russian politics. 

Shortly after the proclamation of peace in April, 
1856, Prince Gortschakoff was summoned to St. 
Petersburg in the capacity of foreign minister and 
chief adviser, or as his title now runs Imperial Chan- 
cellor, to the Czar, Alexander the Second. 

Prince Gortschakoff’s knowledge of men and 
experience in politics are immense, and his measures 
have met with rare success. There has been every 
condition of success, The Prince’s cogl intellect, 
vast experience, resolute will, singular dexterity and 
dissimulation, perfect unscrupulousness, and then, 
nota Parliament of Freemen, but an acquiescent 
nominal master, and the whole blind force of obedient 
Russia at his back. One of his latest triumphs was 
that of October, 1870, when the Treaty of Paris was 
in large measure annulled in favour of Russia, and 
the results of the Crimean War were tamely 
abandoned at the desire of the old encrcaching 
power, What the character of Russian rule, as 
administered by Gortschakoff and his amiable and 
hypochondriacal master, has been is well known: it 
is stamped on the wholesale exterminations in the 
Caucasus and in Khiva, in the atrocities legally aud 
deliberately practised in Poland, in the conduet of 
the crv ling legions in Bulgaria, in a word, is 
stamped .1 unmistakable characters on any country 
- tribe falling under the tender mercies of St. Peters- 

urg. 

Toleration in religion or in politics is unknown; 

lumanity towards even women or little children is 
ridiculed; free discussion of any sort is. simply 
stamped out rigorously as a pestilence. Without 
learning or debate, without liberty, without spiritual 
religion—Russia is blind force, headed by a despot, and 
managed by craft, violence, or at times by Imperial 
falsehood. That Russia contains within herself the 
Possibilities of development, nay of intellectual and 
Political greatness, we do uot deny, but itis clear ns 
noonday that the time is not yet. Whatever Russia 
may or may not become in the future, it would only 





be a gigantic evil if the destinies of Europe, nay of 
the smallest province of Europe, were given over to 
her control. She must get the radimentary blessings 
of good government for herself before she imperti- 
nently seeks to thrust any government upon other 
nations, 

Prince Gortechakoff’s character is stamped 
indelibly on his career, and that career is the history 
of his country. If this is not flattering to his 
viriues it is decisive as to his success, which is what 
so many worship, and as to his powers—we won’t 
speak of his precise application of them. In his way, 
too, he has served his country. His country or his 
Czir—for there is no living, breathing country as we 
in Western Europe use the word—has well acknow- 
ledged his services. Perhaps just now he is the fore- 
most man of Europe. That eminence, we may note 
in conclusion, is a proud position for # man in his 
seventy-ninth year. Lord Lyndhurst counted a man 
at thirty-six as a“ mere boy,’’ Gortschakoff and many 
of our leading public men—Thiers, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Cardinal Manning—retain the full vigour of their 
faculties far beyond the grand climacteric. And 
even now the crafty Russian will probably fin! work 
for Europe for many a year; he has cercsinly reared 
for, himself a monument, T.4.G, 





ee — —_ 


THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH. 


IF anything makes my blood boil, it is to be 
treated with assumed candour—to have a half-confi- 
dence poured into my ear, and to be expected to offer 
my tenderest sympathy to someone who is mixing a 
small portion of trutn with a very large portion of 
the stuff of which falseloods are made, 

Let people keep their private affairs to themselves, 
I have noright or any wish to require an account of 
their business arrangements, to know anything of 
their quarrels, to ask how their love affairs prosper, 
or learn why they came to a disastrous termination, 
If I ask questions which I have no right to ask, to 
treat me to evasion is to serve me properly; but 
when oue comes to me with assumed candour, and 
begs me not to mention it to any one—“ out, really, 
I must tell you all about it ’’—and then proceeds to 
give an account of a portion of what has happened, 
nicely garnished with much of what has not; then, 
as I listen, involuntarily dividing the truth from the 
falsehood—for there are few artful enough to do 
this patching well, and it is easy to detect the seams 
—then, I confess, I feel insulted. 

At least, I ever after doubt the love and confidence 
of the narrator of that semi-truthful tale; for, though 
there migit be many reasons for keeping all know- 
ledge of a certain fact- from one we loved or es- 
teemed, there can be noue for the course of which I 
have spoken, 

Yet it is such a common course, Vanity, a desire 
to boast, a wish to assume a virtue if they have it 
not, arises and whispers to 80 many people, “* Keep 
this back, add that,” even while the great pleasure 
of talking about themselves inspires them to pre- 
tended confidence, Perhaps they do not reflect 
upon the insult they heap upon their listener by such 
feigned confession, Perhaps they do not know how 
low tiey fail when detected in such unnecessary and 
unworthy conduct, M,K.D. 





WORK FOR WOMEN. 





Sociery stamps it as adisgrace for a woman to earn 
money, and as a disgrace for a man not todoso. So, 
then, society requires woman to be a pauper, a beggar 
all her days, a parasite drawing her nourishment 
from any plant to which she can find attachment, a 
consumer preying on the producer, A girl must be 
supported in idleness (elegant leisure, I mean) by 
her father, or any other male relative, until, by her 
fascinations, she is able to induce somebody else to 
take her. If never married, she is a “ social failure.” 

This might do, if every girl had a tender, indul- 
gent father, a doting unclo or a daring brother, and 
sne was sure, at an early age, to find a husband who 
idolised her, Byt such is not the case. 

Some women must work for their living, now, and 
such has, I presume, always been the case, Butsuch 
lose caste, and the majority will avoid it if they pos- 
sibly can. I have heard of women who were willing 
to stay at home without the commonest comforts o! 
life, spending their lives in keeping up appearances 
merely to have it to say that they never earned their 
living. Half the effort spent in useful work might 
have kept them decently, and made them of some 
service to society. 

I will ‘‘ tell the tale as ‘twas told to me,” of a girl 





who, after a short acquaintance, married a scamp, 
This personage robbed her of what few valuables she 
possessed, and ran away within a month after mar- 
riage. Said a friend to her, “What did you have 
him for when you knew so little of him?” “Oh!” 
said she, “ I was afraid I'd never get another chance.” 

This tells volumes, It is sé everywhere, A 
woman must marry, even if she never go to Heaven. 
It is appalling to think of women valuing themselves 
so lightly as to be willing to sell themselves for 
naught! No wonder the beautiful, solemn, holy in- 
stitution of marriage is lightly esteemed, so little 
understood. To decree thit a woman must not 
work for her living is one of the foulest wrongs ever 
practiced against her. Why? ‘The other decree of 
society tells it. 

Every woman must marry, or “be cast on the 
rugged edge of the world’s bitter scorn,” It is not 
for the sacred duties of marriage that they must 
marry. Oh,no! If social philosophers meant this, 
they would know very well that a true marriage can- 
not exist without love, and that when a women truly 
loves she don’t go veering about hunting chances. 
It issimply this. The world is oue of vusi..ess, after 
all. If you receive anything from society you must 
return an equivalent. If you are supported you must 
pay for your support, As marriage is a stated neces- 
sity, a wouan who does not marry. deserves the odium 
of society for ingratitude and dishonesty. 

This feeling, if not these words, everywhere em- 
phasised, does compel women to rush into loveless, 
miserable marriages. For if woman has never been 
taught to make her living what other prospect than 
dependence or sin has she before her? Her father 
or guardian cannot live always, she has not yet seen 
& man whom sie can love with her whole heart, and 
she cannot wait much longer, so she takes what she 
can get, 





ANCIENT CUSTOMS, 





RecENTLY there was performed in Linlithgow the 
curious and interesting ceremony of proclaiming the 
riding of the burgh marches, Th2 fact that this cus- 
tom is still observed with som: pomp and circum- 
stance is pleasantly suggestive of the staunchness of 
the worthy burghers. In the procession by which the 
ceremony is carried through, the princip.| figure is 
that of the clean-shaven town drummer, dressed as 
occasion befits, in a presentable blue uniform with 
gold-laced cap, and carrying his well-worn drum. 
On either side of this worthy, whose every move- 
ment has an air of importance, walks a staid-looking 
halbardier, also attired in blue, and wearing a hat 
with band of lace. Behind this trio come two mem- 
bers of the local Volunteer corps, playing a nonde- 
script air, perhaps it may be an air a piece, the-one 
ona drum and the other on a flute, At intervals of 
fifty yards or so this procession is drawn up; then 
there is a beating of the drum, by way of prelude to 
the proclamation, aud next raising his drumsticks, 
the crier gives the well-known signal, and shouts of 
“Oh yes,” thrice repeated, break from the most 
potent, grave, and reverend attendants, With this 
introduction the drummer proceeds to announce that 
by command of the Lord Provost and magistrates 
of Linlithgow he calls all faithful burghers to attend 
at the ringing of the bells on a certain date in their 
best carriages and equipages, thereafter to proceed 
to the riding of the “ marches and liberties of this 
ancient and honourable burgh royal,’’ under penalty 
of twenty pounds Scots, 








BE GENTLE AT HOME, 





THERE are few families, we imagine, anywherein 
which love is not abused as furnishing the licence for 
impoliteness, A husband, father, or brother will 
speak harsh words to those he loves best simply 
because the security of love and family pride keeps 
him from getting his head broken. It is shameful 
that a man will speak more impolitely at times to 
his wife or sister than he would to any other female 
except a low or vicious one, 

Tt is thus that the honest affections of a mau’s 
nature prove to be a weaker protection to a woman 
in the family than the restraints of society, and that 
a woman is usually indebted for the kindest polite- 
ness of life to those not belonging to her owa house- 
hold. 

Things ought not so to be. The man who be- 
cause it will not be reseuted, inflicts his spleen and 
bad temper upon those of his lrearthstone is a small 
coward and a mean fellow. Kind words are circulat- 
ing mediums between true gentlemen in society ; 
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and nothing can atone for the harsh languace-and 
Gisrespectiul treatment too often inoulged in between 
thoee bound together by His own ties: of blood, and 
the still wore sacred bouds of conjugal love, 





Tur River.—'Bhe immense traffic that now. finds 
an ontiet on * Father Thames ” taxes the resources of 
the Steamboat. Company to the utmost, Since the 
amalgametion both the management and the boate 
have very much improved, wotably the saloon boats, 
which carry thousands daily to Gravesend. Rusher- 
ville (* the place to spend a happy day’’) Southend, 
Shevrness, &c., &e., ata price whith the working 
man appreciates. Extensive preparations are being 
made to accommodate the enormous crowds whieh) & 
Bavk Holiday brings to the riverside. The company 
hold out every inducement to travellers by way of 
transfer and return tickete up and down the. river, 
Any information required is courteously given by 
Messrs. Towse, Duck, aud Bruton, at Olid Swan 
Pier, London Bridge, 





—————————————— 


FACETLA, 


NATURAL. INDIGNATION, 


MATERFAMILIAS (wise pretty daughters have 
not got parinurs); “ Just look at those horrid mar- 
ried wowen dancing away! They ought to be 
ashamed of themselves!” —Punch. 

THE MONITOR SYSTEM, 

JUDGING by the blowing up which have occurred, 
the Turkish mouitois, like those of the Blne Coat 
School, seem to be in need of offivial overhanling. 

—Punei. 
A RSNCONTRE. 


Mrs. H. (wishing to economise) takes an early 
Mor: ing train to the American meat stores, Mrs. 
H's west-eund butcher (who sells only “prime 
Engiisi’’ meat) tas, for some mysterious reason, 
Come to the same place. They meet—Tabdleau! 

— Punch. 
DOWN AT WIMBLEDON, 

Frest Vorunterr: “ How came you to join?” 

Srconp VoLuntrer: “* Well, I have no wife to 
care a fig for me: besides I ‘ike war,’? 

First VoLuNTEER: “At! Now,I have a wife 

° ° ’ 
and J joined because | like peace !” —Punch. 
THE BAROMETER, 

Mastrr (soliloquising aloud): “ This hand doesn’t 
move a bit!” 

Housrsaip: ‘No, sir. 
wants oiling,” 


rieaso, sir, I think it 
—Puuch. 
“A MipsummerR Nicut’s Dueam.”—That the 
Jandlord said he didn’t waut his quarier’s rent. 
—Fua. 


A Pro trst.—Hamlet. —Fan, 


THE SAVAGE BEAST. 


AMATHUR VioLinis¢ (to unmusieal friend) ; “I am 
60 eugegei—so sought after for the sake of my play- 
ing--thas twill be quit~a relief to me when I can 
ruu away from my friends.”” 

U.F.: “‘Ah—yes! aud I say—what a relief to 
your friends, ett ?”’ —Fan. 


TIE COMMON ENEMY, 


A Caprran Russian INvestMentT,—The invest. 
ment of Kars, —Judy, 
A Zor Trove —One of Mr. Maskelyne’s latest 
speeches, —Fun. 
BROAD HiNT, 


Pyouish TRaAvecrer (to Irish railway porter 
labelling luggag-): “ Don’t you keeepa brusn for 
that work, porter ?’’ 

Porrer (licking label): “Sure, your houonr, our 
tongues is tbe oniy instruments we're allowed. 
But they're asy kep’ wet, yoar honour?” [Hint 
taken! —Punel. 

ENVY! 

Finst Fisuzrman: “ Wot was tho lady sayin’ to 
ger, billy?” 

Seconp F; “ Wante to paint my picter. Never 
knowed | was 80 ’avdsome afor |” 

First F: “Thought I’d seen ’ er somewheres! 
That's Madame Toosoo! Wauts yer in wax for the 
chamber o’ ’orrors !’’ —Fua,. 

SRASONALLE. 


THERE was 4 curious dearth prevalent in the me- 
tropolis last Sunday, Everybody was out of doors. 
—Fun. 





———_—_— 





Joun. Buu (to Austria)» “So you at lastarealit 
to the danger? Perhaps we may help each other. 
—Judy. 
DANGEROUS’ RIVALS, 
(Scene: Not a hundred miles from Hampstead.) 


Y. O01: “ What are titese here bashi-bazook 
they’ re writing of in the noospapers, ‘Tom ?” 

Tom: ‘* Why, a kind of Malisher, something tik 
the lot we-run in last Saturday.” —Faa, 


APE PARENTLY. 


Mr. Darwin promises: shortly “A Biverapliice 
Sketch of aw Infant.” Of aoaree, he will prove cha 
the child was “wreguiar little monkey.” —Fan. 


On THe Carps.—When a game of whist ia plagas, 
in Calcutta, can it be called an. ludia-cubber ? 
—Judy, 


ANATOMICAL Query. — Is the “comic vein ™ 
situated anywhere near the fanny-bone? —Judy, 


Tur Rigur Course.—The Admiraly have atlas! 
agreed with CQapiwin Coppin about raising the 
“Vanguard,” He is to pay them £20,000 for’ the 
vessel as she lies. It is understood that. the money 
will be immediately paid iuto the Sinking Fun, 

—Judy, 
THE MORAL LBsSONn. 


Moruer:: “ lé Mrs. Jounson comes,,Jemmy, say 
I’m not at home,” 
Jemmy: “Ob, [daresay! And then you'll give me 
@ whacking for telling @ story !”’ —Jud ye. 
SynowrMovus.—Admiral Popoff, the torpedo! 
—Jady. 
EQUAL TO TIIE: OCCASION. 


Lapy: “I wantsome-tea, Mary. I suppose marama 
did not leave tne tex-caddy unlocked ?’’ 
Mary: ‘No, miss, But I know where missis 
keeps tue key, Itis uuder the clock im tne stniy.,” 
—Puoch, 


A country girl wrote to her lover; ‘ Now, 
George, don’t you fale tobe at the Nigutingales’ 
Retreat to-night.” George wrote back that “in the 
bright lexicon of youth—Webdsier’s Unabridged— 
there is no such word as Fale,” 


THE SPELLING BEB, 


Tue Spelling-Bee is wanted in Ciucinnati, as the 
* Times ’’ of that place gives some examples from 
personal experience : . 

A young lawyer left upon his door this mysterious 
legeud: ‘Gone to brexfus.” A druggist was sur- 
prised and disturbed to receive from a@ servant: 
“* Please give the bare sometiing to fizick him 15 
cents, worth.” A jary handed upto the judge a 
communication endorsed: “ 'l'o the onorable gug.’’ 
The proprieter af a country store received this note 
from one of his customers: “ Mister Cream, Waat 
you let my boay hev « pare of easy shiuz ?”’ 

A NOTICE, 

A Wasturn newspaper has the following notice; 

‘*€ All notices of marriage, where no bride-cake is 
sent, will be set up in small type and poked inan 
outlandish corner of the paper. 
piece of cake is sent, the notice will be put conspicu- 
ously in large letvers; when gloves or other bride 
favours are added, a piece of illustrative poetry will 
be given in addition, When, however, the editor 
attends at the ceremony in person, and kisses the 
bride, it will Lave special notice—very large type, 
and the most appropriate poetry that can be begged, 
borrowed, or stolen.”’ 


A Notry Fravour.—The favourite post of the 
Emperor of the Brazils is, of course, Shelley, 
—Fun. 
CLERICAL ERRORS. 


Tre Dean of Arches wishes it to be known that 
his position is in no way coanected with any railway 
company. Itis alsoa mistake to imagine that his 
Metropolitan is one of the dignitaries of the Under- 
ground. —Fun, 

ALL ABROAD, 


Nurenpour (loq.): “ Lor, he’ve quite growed. out 
o’ knowledge, baven’t he, missis ?”’» 

Fonp Mormer: ‘Aye, ke be getting « big boy ; 
and would ’e believe it, he’ve picked up so many o’ 
these fine foreign words since he’ ve been abroad at 
his uncle’s in Scotland, I can’t understand ’arf he 
say !’’ —Fun, 

WHERE SHALL WE BE THEN? 


SmactisH VoLuntuer: ‘I tell you what it is—] 
should ve very sorry, butif the Government were to 
support those blackguard Turks, I would resign to- 
morrow !” udy, 


THE! FALL OF A POPLAR PATRIARCH. 


Wr learn with regret, from a Weekly Contem 
porary, that.the Giant.Poplar at Henley has been 
blown down, Ourrecorder of the catastrophe calls 
the falien Giant. “ the last of its Rice.” ata 
pity the last of its Race did’ not survive to, see the 
first of ity Regatta: — Punch, 
POLLPICAL, OPPOSITES. 


Mr, Gruapstorm has difined a Radical’ to bea 
man who is im earnest. Would he, then, define o 
TYory ae a man wha is in joie? —Puneh, 
PRTED. 
“ Su." said Charley Bates, whten-he was“ lageed” 
at tire General Grant Crystal Palace Celebration, 
**i¢ wasa special féte as brought him, and [ suppose 
it wae a special fate-as browght me—hang it ali.” 
—Fun. 
FILING OFF. 


A Fil of Russian. soldiers wonld,. it: is said, at 
the word of command, march off @ preeipice. Yes; 
as far off as possible. --Funny Feiks. 


A VERY STRANGE FELLOW—D’YE SBE? 


A ReMARKABLB Gcircumstanee: is reported from 
Suefliedu. Qu Saturday, a man who had beep seen 
ta del:berately walk into the water for tne: purpose 
of committing suicide wae asked his reason for -uch 
rash conduct, and rephiedithat his wife bad presented 
him with an additiow te his family. Our special 
correspondentiinforma us thattne individual is sua- 
peeted.of actingyunder a fit of lunacy predueed by 
son stroke, —Fuany Folks. 


INSTRUCTIVE QUERY. 

Q, What is the difference between ten stone four 
ounces and a. quarter of. horse flesh: and: am habitus) 
orunkard ? 

A. There is: no difference; they both go to the 
dogs. —Fuaong Folks. 

PHYSTOG NOMICAL, 


A MAN may easily have a.“ potato nose.’’ without 
having also: Colorado “ beetle-ing brows. —T an, 


THE EEL-SKEN STYLE. 


A peginirion of “ Linked sweetness long drawn 
out ’—Twe fashionable young ladies walking arm- 
in arm. —dJudy, 

A STANDING ADVANTAGE: 


A vapy of our acquaintance slways buys her 
boots of the maker, becouse she say: she can wear 
them twicesxs long. But is this an advantage— 
except in thelong run? [tt would not surprise us to 
hear that she never wore her boots out. —Fun. 

‘Tne “Un” popelar Educator—Experience. 

—Judy, 

Commina Event—The end of the world, 


HOW TO ACCOUNT FOR IT. 

In a notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition, one 
of the papers asserts that in many of the pictures 
“the artistashow a great lick of tuste.” Without 
absolutely assenting to this statement, one may 





Where a handsome. | ; 
| wrong with his palette—in which case, the taste 


admit the possibility of an artist having sowething 


would. necessarily be a little wrong, —dJudy. 


ENCH-DENTAL. 

Soon: false teeth will be so cheap that it will 
hardly pay an infant to. undergo the painful, and 
often dangerous, process of cutting a natural set. 

—Fuanny Folks, 
TOO BAD, 


Semp one has been trying to persuade Aunt 
Towzer that the reason for selling beef by the 
“stone” is that it shall be more convenient for 
** jerking.” —Funny Folks. 


THE ATIITUDE OF AUSTRIA. 


Ayprassy : “ The whole street’s in a flame, and 
it’s coming close upon us) What had we better 
do oe 

Avsrretra: “Do? Nothing at all. Haven't we 
our Policy, and can’t we rely on the Black Eagle 
Assurance?” Funny Folks. 

INSISTING ON HER RIGHTS. 

Fine O_p Crustep Waiter: Beg pardon, m’m, 
but these is my tables.”’ 

Guxst: “ But if I prefer the other waiter, I am 
entitled to him. Your carte say: “ Including choice 
of two soups, two fish, dessert, coffee, and attend- 
ants !?’ —Fanny Folks. 

A RARA AYVTS. 


A DISTINGUISHED. man who. hag not had his por- 





trait published in a weekly paper. —Judy. 
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Tur Justices declared at the Ayrshire Quarter 
Sessions that an applicant was a young man of “too 
good acharacter”’ to entrust him with a# public- 
house licence, 


Suk was a very modest girl, and when the obser- 
vatory astronomer said; ‘ Take a glance through 
the telescope, miss, and you will see Venusin-all her 
glory,” she frigidly. drew baek and replied : ‘* No, 
thauk you, sir; I have mo desire to look at any mem- 
ber of my sex who dresses as she is represented to,’’ 


HOW TO COMPOSE ONE’S SELF FOR A PORTRAIT. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER gives the following directions to 
Lis custonvere ; 

‘* When a lady sitting for a picture would compose 
her mouth to a bland and serene character, she 
should, just upon entering the room, say ‘ Besom,’ 
and keep the expression into which the mouth sub- 
sides until the desired effect in the camera is evident. 
Ii, on the other band, sbe wishes to assume a distin- 
guished and somewhat noble bearing, not sugges- 
tive of sweetnes, she shoald say ‘ Brush,’ the result 
of which is infallible, If she wishes to make her 
mouth look small she must say ‘Flip,’ bat if the 
mouth be already too small and needs enlarging, 
she must say ‘Cabbage.’ If she wishes to look 
mournful, she must say ‘ Kerchunk,’ if resigned, she 
must forcibly ejaculate ‘ S’cat.’’”’ 


SOMETHING IN A NAME, 


AccoRDING to the‘ Quarterly Review,” the word 
“protocol ”’ comes from two Greek words—protes, 
first, and kella, glue. The last of the two halves of 
derivation 80. neatly expresses. what the Russians in- 
tend to do if they can, and the gloe seems to show 
so unmistakably what they intend to “stick to ”’ 
when it is kolla ed, that.a more appropriate name for 
a Russian manifesto could not be found anywhere. 

—Jdudy. 
THB WAY WE LIvP, 


Popuban address to a cold Spring; specially 
adapted to the present weather—Hail, vernal season, 
(ana hail it does, accordingly.) —Judy. 


OTHER TIMES, OTHI'R MANNERS, 


WITHIN the. present month land in the Poultry has 
been let on building lease at £1 per square foot per 
annum ; and, since then, some vacant jand in Moor- 
gate Street, almost on the borders of the City, fetched 
8s, per square foot. If the Saxon King who declared 
that all he would give to a threatening invader was 
six feet of Eugl sh soil (enough to bury himin, 
had lived in these days; he would probably have 
hesitated. At any rate, wher Harold Hardrada 
selected the plot, he would have kept clear of what 
is terused—a little ironiealy—Cheapside. —Judy. 


A snoPKEEPER in the Far West having had ® 
stormy discussion with his better half, pot the 
shutters up, with the following notice: * Closed 
during altercations.” 

PEAR. 


An old writer says: ‘I have seen women so 
delicate that. they were afraid to ride for fear of the 
horse running away; afraid to sail, for fear the boat 
might be upset; airaid to-walk, for fear they might 
fall; but I have never seen one afraid to be married, 
which is far more riskful than all the others pui 
together,” 


Crickrrrrs’often boast of a Jong score; but see: 
One of the lady ‘‘ boas” at the Zoological Gardens 
has given birth to twenty little boas. Now, con- 
sidering the mamma is-a trifle under twenty feet in 
length, surely this is the longest seore of the season ; 

—Funpy Folks. 





STATISTICS, 





Porutations or Russta AND TurKEY.—At the 
Statistical Society Mr. E. G, Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., 
recently read an elaborate paper on the populations 
of Russia and Turkey. The former of these empires 
has 84,584,482 inhabitants, the latter only 25,986,268, 
or, including Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, 43,408,800. 
The population of Roumania is 4,850,000, of Servia 
1,352,500. The population of Russia increases at 
the rate of 1-1 per cent, per annum, the incrense 
amongst the Jews being at least double what it is 
Amongst the Christians. With respect to Turkey 
there exists no data for calculating the increase, 
though ,it is most probable that this domiuant 
race does not increase at all, afact accounted for by 
Vicious practices prevailing amongst the women, and 
by the sacrifices demanded from it for the defence 
of the empire. Some curious facts were com- 





mvunicated with respect to the proportions hetween | 


males and females, Thronghout Asiatic Russia and 
in aconsiderable portion of European Russia the 
male sex preponderates. The same fact hus been 
noted: in Roumania,in Greece, and in other parts 
of Europe, The autbor thus summed up the results 
of his inve-tigations::—Ir the Russian Empire there 
are 100 Russia s to every 50 members of the nation- 
alities, and 100:Christians to every 16 Mehommedans 
ani Pagans. In Turkey,on the other hand, 100 
Turks have opposed tothem 197 members of other 
nations, and 100 Mahommedaus, 47 Christians, 











TOE WORKMAN'S WIFE, 


My loving bride: no jewel» hath 
Save one plain ring she wears, 

Few roses strew her daily path 
Of bumble housebold cares ; 

To.deck her head with gorgeous plumes 
No bird of beauty mourns, 

No wondrous weft of cunning looms 
Her graceful form adorns; 

But she’s tue bright breaet-jewel of 
My busy, toiling life, 

Whose wish is but to liveand love 
As helpmeet: and as wife. 





White is her gown at morn—a fair, 
Soft robe at evening’s hour, 
And, if aught she wear in her dark 


hair, 
Tis a simple wildwood flower ; 
But, ob! the kiss that bids me forth, 
Light-hearted, to my work, 
Surpasseth »ll the flowers of earth 
That in the greenwood lurk ; 
er giance that lights me home at 
ast, 
When the day’s long task is through, 
Is sweeter thanis sunward cast 
From violets dashed with dew. 


From her soft arms-our baby spreads 
Its chubby hands, and crows, 

The glancing fitelight round their 

heacs 

Its suintly halo throws; 

And sometimes, when I see them so, 
Orin the doorway stand, 

Touche: by the sunset’s rosy glow, 
Witb Peace on every hand, 

My thoughts revert, with reverent love, 
Unto the picture mild 

That Raphael wrought so purely of, 
Madonna and her Child. 


Few - the hours we snatch from 
toil— 
B. ead-winners in the strife— 
We've litile of the sorn and oil, 
And «ll the cares of life; 
Yet whiffs we haveof country sir 
Sometimes on afternoons, 
With the birds. and flowers, in park and 
square, 
That are such grateful boons ; 
And we envy not the rich and proad, 
Whose teams and coaches gay 
We yet may watch,and aan 
That lines their flashing way. 


And, best of all, we never mope 
Apart in grief—alone ; 
When heart to heart speaks comfort, 
Hope 
Ne’er quite deserts her throne. 
Hard times upon us often press, 
We've bread, and little more, 
But whatever cup of bitterness 
May be for me in store, 
I know my wife will drain het part, 
Though it mantles dark snd high, 
And I know the love-that brims her 


heart 
Will never, never dic! N.D.U, 








GEMS, 


Littte things should not be despised; for many 
threads will bind an elepbant, and many drops will 
make ® river, 

-Youne men are apt to think themselves wise 
enough, as drunken men are apt to think themselves 
sober enough, 

Axove all other features which adorn the female 








character, delicacy stands foremost within the pro- 
vinee of good taste, : 

Time will bring to light whatever is hidden ; it 
will conceal and cover up what is now shining with 
the vreatest splendour, 

THosk Who marry women much r cher than them- 
selves are not the husbands of their spouses, but 
slaves to the fortunes which their wives have byongus 
them. 

MANKIND has been learning for six thousand years, 
and yet how few have lear ed that their fellow 
beings are as good ag themselves. 

IN life it is diffienlt to say whodo yon the most 
mischief—enemies with the worst inteutious, cr 
friends with the best, 

ALL great questions have been settled by men in 
earuest—by men Who have bound a principle about 
their hearts, whieh they come to rezard as ‘‘ part 
and parcel” of their being. Little, peddling, tem- 
porising policy never yet conferred a lasting benefit. 
upon the woold, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





To Cook SALMon, FTC.—Slice an onion into o 
stewpan, add a piece of butter, fry quite brown ; add 
the fish, newly boiled, or of the day before, skinued, 
boned, and cut into small pieces ; a littke pepper and 
salt, When thefish has been frying for five minutes 
add.a wineglass-of water and also of brown sherry ; 
put.on the lid of the pan, and let it stew gently for 
half-en-hour; thicken it with a teaspovnful of flour 
made into a smovth paste with water, and serve up 
very hot. 

Sweet Picxte—Nvutmee Mrron.—Tuke the 
melons when just ripe, pare, take out the seeds, aud 
cut in any shape or size. Put them ina pan, cover 
with weak alum water; let stand twenty-four hours, 
Drain well, pour ou vinegar to cover, pour it off aud 
measure it. ‘l'o each quart take two pounds of sugar, 
add two tablespoonfuls of mace; no other spice. Put 
oa the syrup, boil fast, skimming well; then put in 
the fruit; boil five minutes. Pour into a large jar, 
and let stand twenty-four hours. Beil the syrup 
without the fruit eight mornings, then once together. 
If too much juice to cover, boil down. Keep in un- 
sealed jars. 

SMALL articles. in steel are said to be preserved 
from rust while being tempered by giving them a 
coating of ferro-cyanide of potussium. For this, two 
parts of finely-powdered charcoal end one part of 
ferro-cyanide of potassium are boiled up to a thick 
paste with a solution of gelutine or strong glue. 
After warming them, the articles are dipped into 
this mass, dried, dipped again, and so on, until the 
coating is the twelth of an inch thick. ‘The articles 
can then be exposed to a coal fire, heated to redness, 
and rempered without fear of rusting. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tus “Globe” states that the Russian Govern- 
ment has given Mr. Whitehead an order for 100 fish 
torpedoes, to be despatched to the Black Seaand the 
Davute immediately. 

THE. strength of the forces now at the Curragh 
Camp is 241 officers, 8,103 non-commissioned officers 
and men, and 1,909 horses and guns, 

Tie new Hessian boot to be worn in full dress by 
the officers of the Hussar regiments is to have a thin 
strip of gold laee or cord and a small gold button at 
that part of the boot that goes round the cali of the 
leg. In former times, up to the end of tue Waterloo 
campaign, the lace was half an inch, with a tassel or 
button, the boot itself wrinkled, the colour red, 
yellow, morocco leather, or simple black, 

Tue Earl of Beaconsfield has communicated to 
Lord Aberdare the Queen’s gracious desire that the 
Albert Medals should be covferred by him, on her 
Majesty’s behalf, on those who have been salected ag 
having specially distinguished themselves by their 
gallantry in the rescue of the imprisoned colliers at 
Vynewydd, Lord Aberdare is at present suflering 
from extreme hoarseness, due to a relaxed throat, and 
has been recommerded by his medical advisers to 
leave London for the North, A week, however, will 
probably elapse before tne medais are struck, 

AN euterpri-ing tradesman bas brouzht out a white 
silk umbrella, with rough oaken handle, in the end 
of which is a watch covered with a very thick 
crystal. It is for the seaside, to which place al! 
thoughts are turning. 
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Fatal MISrAKE 
commenced iN se 


NOLICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. RB. asks, ‘‘ What is the best and easiest way to geta 
young lady to be in love with one?” We really cannot 
decide, there are somany. No man’s experience will 
much help his neighbour in this respect, for scarcely two 
women are exactly of the same tastes, fancies, and dis- 
positions. 
revolt another. But we must say that the man who is 
iu love, aud requires another's help to teach him how to 
win his lady’s affections, does not deserve to gain them. 

Gaspakp.—'lhe four great national festivals of Greece 
were the *‘ Olympic,” dedicated to Jupiter, after the de- 
feat of the ‘litans; the ‘‘ Pythian,” to Apollo; the 
** Nemean,” to Archemorus originally, but to Hercules 
after the Nemean lion; and the “ Isthmian,” dedicated 
to Neptune. The Olympic games were so called from 
Olympia, or Pisa, a town of Elis, in Peloponnesus, near 
which place they were celebrated afier the expiration of 
every four years. The interval between the celebration 
of these games was hence called »n Olympiad. 

M. L.—We certainly cannot advise you to contract a 
clandestine marriage. Be patieut, and in time your 
father will, in all probability, give Lis consent, Young 
lovers are proverbially impatient, 

C, 8.—You have no right to engage a lady's affections 
unless you see some reasonable hope of being able to 
marry her. Nothing is more unwauly, selfi-h, and con- 
temptibie than perpetually hovering round and paying 
attentions to a girl, winning her revard, and isolating 
her from others, when there is no near and rational 
prospect of marriage with yourself, 

AQqva.—Ti.e best and the pleasantest way would be to 
preceed by one of the London Steamboat Company’s 
saloon boats to Sheerness, 

‘THe Maiveny’s Dearn fails to display sufficient merit 
for publication, notwithstanding the beroine’s “ flush of 
youth’s serenity.” When the maiden is asked to bea 
bride “ by the river's side” it is not complimentary to 
her for the writer to add ‘* Thou, ‘even’ thou,” nor is 
it a singular thing that the stalwart youth should 
wreathe her golden hair ‘‘e’en’’ tenderly, ‘ Bow” 
(verb) does not rhyme with “low” (adverb). 

Ju.ia.—If your husband is afflicted and unable to 
work you must do the best you can for both, but if, on 
the other hand, he is simply isle, and your business 
stands in jeopardy at his hands, state your case to a 
wayistrate and ask fora protection order. Your own 
name over the shop door would afford you uo security 
ti at we can sce. 

Tacazze.—l. Drawing-bonrds can be had of any re- 
quired size. Those made for use in schools run from, 
say, l4in. by liin,, at ls, 4d, each, to 24in, by 181m, at 3s. 
apiece, without easels, One 25in. long by 20in. broad 
would cost about 4s, 2. Eusels are either folding or 
framed, averaging six feet in height—the former costing 
from 4s, 2d, to 5s. 6d. each square, 4s. 91. to 6s. 6d. flat; 
the latter 8s. 6d. to 16s, 6d, with ‘I bar for maps, a little 
less without. If you cannot procure them in your neigh- 
bourhood send to G. M, Hammer, 370, Strand, London, 
W.C. 3. You should be able to get imperial drawing- 
paper from a stationer in your locality at a reasonable 
price. 4, Cassell’s English-German dictionary gives in- 
structions for the pronunciation of the Germun. 

MienoneT1£.—With care we think you might improve 
your handwriting very much—there is an appearance of 
undue haste about it. Tue style is not unladylike. Use 
capital letters more sparinyly. They should not be 
placed, as we find them in your note, at the commence- 
ment of verbs, demonstrative pronouns, participles, 
prepositions, or articles, except any one of these begins 
a sentence or some peculiar significance has to be pointed 
out, as, for instance, the great I Am. 

Cousin Sam.—It is not likely that the parochial 
authorities under the circumstances would submit to be 
bound by an agreement which would be prejusiciil to 
their interests, and which—keeping the suggested con- 
tingency in view—would seem to indicate a conspiracy 
to defraud, Whether or not such an instrument could 
be successfully defeuded in a court of lawwedo not 
undertake to decide. 

Pretty Pottr’s orthography and +enmanship are so 
eccentric that we are unable to determine whether the 
question before us relates tot roses” or “‘ vases”—the 
context helping us but little. We hope to be more suc- 
cessful the next time our correspondent adGresses us, 


What would fascinate one might hopelessly . 





It is proposed to issue at frequent intervals in th 


“LONDON 


READER” 


Biographies of Eminent Living Men—Politicians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &c.—each 
being accompanied by a Lifelike Portrait. 
THE PRESENT NUMBER CONTAINS 


PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF, 


CHANCELLOR of RUSSIA, 





This feature will constitute both a highly interesting attraction and also 
a most useful 


WORK OF REFERENCE—A ROLL OF CONTEMPORARY 
GREATNESS. 








Many & Bretta.—Neither specimen of penmanship is 
very vood, but Mary’s is slightly the better, being more 
ladylike than Bella’s, which is verv legible, but resem- 
bles the band of a schoolboy. There is a suspicious 
hkeness between the two which favours the assumption 
that they have been written by the same person. He 

Easton K.—Let your head beshaved—in all probability 
the hair will then growagain onit. If you cannot or 
would rather not ave that done, use a hard brush fre- 
quently aud vigoru..sly, and apply once or twice a day, 
or less often should soreness eusue, the following 
lotion: Eau-de-Cologne, 2 oz.; tincture of cantharides, 
2 drachms; oil of rosemary and lavender, of each ten 
drops. 

Aceuen, C.—About four weeks. 

Suiting Aticra.—1, Indigestion may be the cause of 
your flushing, Live regularly, take plenty of open-air 
exercise, and wash your face with e'der-flower water. 
2. Cut the ends of your hair frequently. Hair washes 
are not necessarily injurions, but some of course are 
better than others. Tincture of cantharides with oil of 
rosemary is good, so is buy-rum, 


TO A LILY, 


Upon an overhanging ledge, 

Close by the water's edve, 

Lalf hid beneath the leafy hedge, 
I have found thee. 


Purest, largest of thy kind, 

With modest head to droop inclined, 

Forcing thy slender stem to bend, 
Thou beauty. 


So white, so spotless, pure, and fair, 

Thv fragrance on the morning uir 

Is sweetly borne, but tloweret rare 
Why bloom alone? 


Why not have sprung and blossomed where 
The florist tends with watchful care 
Thy sister lilies not more fair 

Than thee obscure? 


I seem to hear thee answer me, 

** Alone I bloom contentedly, 

Alone shall die—'tis Heaven’s decree, 
Aun 1 am here,” 


Farewell, sweet lily of the rill, 

Oh, may | learn from thee the while, 

Thus bending to my Maker's will, 
Emblem of purity. 


Jessie and Magais, two sisters, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony, 
Jessie is twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, fond of home. 
Maggie is nineteen, dark, good-looking, hazel eyes. Ke- 
pondeuts must be good-looking, dark, fond of home and 
children. 

Samo, eighteen, medium height, fond of home, would 
like to correspond with a young lady. Must be ioving, 
fond of home. 

Mar W., sixteen, would like to correspond with a 
gentieman who must be dark, fond of home, music, and 
children. She is tall, brown hair and eyes, considered 
bandsome. 

W. J. 8S. and G, M., would like tocorrespond with two 
yourg ladies with a view to matrimony, W. J.58. is 
twenty, good-looking, dark hair, blue eyes, fond ot 
children. G. M. is twenty. good-looking, dark, hazel 
eyes, good-tempered, of a loving disposition. 

SHEET-ANCHOR JaCK, aseaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady between eighteen 
and twenty. He is fair, blue eyes, medium height, and 
good-looking, 

Sam, tweuty-eight, medium height, brown hair, would 
like to correspond with a respectable young lady about 
twenty. 

Annik, Lizzi, and Frances, three friends, would like 
to receive carte-de-visites of three young gentlemen, 
Annie is nineteen, tall, dark hair, grey eyes, Lizzie is 
eighteen, medium height, brown hair, dark blue eyes, 
eee is nineteen, medium height, blue eyes, rather 

air. 





Jack, twenty-seven, auburn hair, hazel eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young la@y with a view to 
matrimony. 

AtFuep D, V., twenty-five, tall, wishes to correspond 
with ayoung lady with a view to matrimony, Must be 
good-looking, 

W. F. L., seventeen, black hair, dark eyes, medium 
height, would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a 
tall, dark young gentleman with a view to matrimony, 
between twenty-oue and thirty, 

ALIcgE, eighteen, tall, stout, blue eyes, brown hair, 
good-looking, foud of home, domesticited, wishes to 
correspond with a seaman in the Royal Navy Barracks, 
Kespondent must be good-tempered. 

CHARLEY, twenty-five, dark hair and eyes, would like 
to correspond with a dark young lady about eighteen, 
one living in the neighbourhood of Chelsea perferred. 

AMOUREUX, twenty-two, well-educated, curly hair, and 
good-looking, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
about nineteen, fond of home and music, 

W.C., eighteen, tall, grey eyes, domesticated, would 
like to receive carte-de-visite of a young gentleman be- 
tween twenty and twenty-four. Respondent must Le 
tall, fond of home, and affectionate, 

F. F., eighteen, medium height, brown hair, light 
eyes, domesticated, would like to correspond with a 
SS between twenty and twenty-five, medium 

eight. 

LuGenk, twenty-three, fair, dark blue eyes, tall, hand- 
some, would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a 
young lady, 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


E., D. is responded to by—Emily E. M.,, thirty, brown 
hair, blue eyes, 

Francis, a seaman in the Royal Navy, by—Mag¢gie 
May, medium height, fair, dari biue eyes, and considered 
good-looking, 

Lonetr Tom by—Lilian P., nineteen, dark, brown hair 
and eyes. 

L. M. by—Charles Q., twenty-two, considered good- 
looking. 

Kate by—James L,, twenty-two, tall, dark, guod-look- 
ing, fond of home. 

NeELiy by—A. J. H., twenty-seven. 

K. W. by—J. M., nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking, 
domesticated. 

M. M. by—Joe, twenty-one, 


Aut. the Back Numpers, Parts, and Vo.tumes of tue 
**Lonypon ReapER” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Hightpence each, 

Tue Lonpon Reavnge, Post-free, Tires-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpeuce, 

Lireand Fasuton, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


Evgerbopy’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


oe”, Now Ready Vou. XXVIII, of Tax Lomwpon Reaves 
Price 4s. 6d. : 


Aiso, tne Tituge and Inpex to Von. XXYVII1L., Price 
Jaw PENNY: 


NOTICE.—Purt 173 (July) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eightpeuce, 


N.B,—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIB LETTERS 
To THs Epirozor “Tux Loypon Reape,” 3314, Strand 
w.c, 


tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
scripts .As they are seut to us voiuntariiy, authors 
snouia retain copies, 
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